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THE MOST FAMOUS 
NIGHTCLUB ON EARTH 


It's been almost 50 years since the doors were shuttered on 
the world's greatest nightclub, New York City's Stork Club. 
From JFK and his brothers to DiMaggio and Marilyn to 
presidents, five-star generals and exiled royalty, TREATS! 
looks back at the club built by a poor rum runner from 
Oklahoma in the 1920s that ultimately became the center of 
the Gilded Age of cafe society. by SARAH HASSAN 


GOLD RUSH 


Jamming good with Chanel & Armani etc. photographs by 
TONY DURAN make-up by JO BAKER 


FALLING 


Fall into winter with these deep moody hues. photographs 
by GABRIELLE REVERE make-up by JO BAKER 


KING LOUIS REIGNS 


How did Louis Vuitton go from a small family business making 
trunks in 19th century Paris to the world's most valuable 
luxury brand, valued at almost 50 billion? TREATS! charts 
the fashion house's rise, fall, and rise again, in what seems, 

at times, more a Shakespearean drama than the building of a 
global luxury brand. by KELLY LEE 


NICO TORTORELLA 


A a self-styled "professional shopper," Hollywood's next 

big thing, Nico Tortorella, has just moved to Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn. TREATS! goes vintage-cool with the actor and his 
favorites: Ralph, Giorgio, Calvin and Levi. James Dean would 
be proud. by ROB HILL photographs by CHRISTIAN RIOS 
styled by VANESSA GELDBACH 


ANTHEA 


Proof that the South of France has the best light. 
photographs by DAVID BELLEMERE 


ALYONA 


Sometimes the mask tells more about the woman. 
photographs by JAMES MACARI 


ALBERT MAYSLES 


The documentary filmmaking duo of Albert and David 
Maysles have produced some of the finest films of the 20th 
century: Gimme Shelter, Salesman, Grey Gardens. TREATS! 
heads to New York to talk to Albert about Jagger, Castro, Ali, 
The Beatles, and why Martin Scorsese has him on speed dial. 
by HARVEY KUBERNIK 


ASTRAL TRAVELING 


Kaleidoscope Now! photographs by 
PETROVSKY & RAMONE 


102 THE SIMPLICITY OF PERFECTION 


112 
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156 


Hailed as the “world's greatest living architect,” Japan's Tadao 
Ando has mastered the art of blending modern architecture 
with an earthy minimalism unparalleled to none. In an excerpt 
from Taschen's book, Ando: Complete Works 1975-2012, 
TREATS! explores his work—from churches to cultural 
spaces and beyond. by PHILIP JODIDIO 


DUANE MICHALS 


With a new memoir out, legendary photographer Duane 
Michals—known for his groundbreaking photo sequencing 
narratives—sits down to talk to TREATS! about his storied 
career shooting for the world's biggest magazines—and why 
he always shoots first and asks questions later. 

by RENA SILVERMAN 


MODERN ARTISANS 
Getting comfortable. photographs by TONY DURAN 


WATER GIRLS 


The proper way to handle the hottest summer in US history. 
photographs by HERRING & HERRING 


148 ALANA MARIE 


The story of A. photographs by STEVE SHAW 


160 SESSILEE 
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oky's the limit. photographs by MARK SELIGER 


PARTY PICS 
TREATS! issue 5 launch party. 


180 AMANDA 


Backyard glam-acchanalia. 
photographs by BRETT RATNER 
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JAMES MACARI 

James Macari, born in Dallas, Texas, studied photography at Univ. of Oklahoma, and then 
quickly moved to New York to work under photographers Richard Avedon and Patrick De- 
marchelier. Through his easy-going, provoking, humorous demeanor, James is known for his 
connection between the camera and the model, which gives his work a feeling of intimacy, 
and a closeness to its subject. Macari's photographs have been featured in German Vogue, 
Russian Vogue, Spanish Vogue, GQ, The New York Times Sunday Magazine, Details, I.D., 
and V Magazine. In this issue of TREATS!, Macari photographed Alyona. 


HARVEY KUBERNIK 

Harvey Kubernik, born in Los Angeles, California, has been a music journalist for 40 years 
and is the author of 5 books, including This Is Rebel Music, Hollywood Shack Job: Rock 
Music In Film and On Your Screen, Canyon of Dreams: The Magic and the Music of Laurel 
Canyon and he co-author of the highly regarded A Perfect Haze: The Illustrated History of 
the Monterey International Pop Festival. His writing has appeared in magazines from Mojo 
to Q to Record Collector. In this issue of TREATS!, Kubernik interviewed the legendary 
documentary filmmaker Albert Maysles (Grey Gardens, Gimme Shelter, Salesman). 


MARK SELIGER 

Mark Seliger, born in Amarillo, Texas, is an award-winning editorial photographer, short 
filmmaker and has published numerous books, including Physiognomy, Lenny Kravitz and 
In My Stairwell. For years, Seliger was the chief photographer for Rolling Stone magazine 
and a contributing photographer for Conde Nast; his advertising work consists of brands 
from Miramax to HBO to MTV. His photographs for Rolling Stone have won countless 
awards, including The Sopranos (Gold Medal Award), Kirsten Dunst (Certificate of Excel- 
lence Awards), and Ben Stiller (Best Single Image Award). In this issue of TREATS!, Seliger 
photographed Sessilee Lopez. 


TONY DURAN 

Tony Duran is a Los Angeles-based photographer whose work has appeared in Vanity Fair, 
Esquire, Kurv and Arena. Known for his beautiful nude and semi-nude images, Duran's work 
with such celebrities as Natalie Portman, Halle Berry, Scarlett Johansson and Jennifer Lopez 
have produced some of the sexiest and racy images of these stars' career. "People just want 
to look sexy," he says. "It's all a fantasy and a fantasy | want to provide." In this issue of 
TREATS!, Duran shot two stories, including "Gold Rush," and "Modern Artisans." Duran shot 
“The Casting" for TREATS! issue 1 and "Like it Hot" for issue 2. 


BRETT RATNER 

Brett Ratner, born in Miami Beach, Florida, is a movie director/producer, book/magazine 
publisher and photographer. His publishing company, Rat Press, re-releases out of print 
books about Hollywood, including tomes on Marlon Brando, Robert Evans and Jim Brown; 
his magazine, Ratmag, is co-published with magazine publisher MY MAG. He has also 
directed music videos for LL Cool J, Courtney Love, Mariah Carey and P. Diddy. His next pic- 
ture, Movie 43, a collaboration with 10 other directors, and starring Elizabeth Banks, Emma 
Stone, Kristen Bell, Gerard Butler, Richard Gere and dozens of other stars, will be out in early 
2016. In this issue of TREATS!, Ratner shot Amanda Pizziconi. 


PHILIP JODIDIO 

Philip Jodidio studied art history and economics at Harvard University, and was the editor- 
in-chief of the French art journal Connaissance des Arts for over two decades. He has 
published numerous articles and books on contemporary architecture, including Taschen's 
Architecture Now! series, Building a New Millennium, and monographs on Norman Foster, 
Richard Meier, Jean Nouvel, and Zaha Hadid. Widely considered one of the most popular 
writers on the subject of architecture, in this issue of TREATS! Jodidio wrote the text for the 
Tadao Ando book excerpt via Taschen. 
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EDITOR'S LETTER 








С 


In a time when print is а challenging medium, | am thrilled TREATS! has so successfully made it to its 4th issue апа one year аппі- 
versary. Newsstands and bookstores around the world have been selling out—there are even waiting lists in NYC and LA—and this 
could quite well be the best issue yet. Over the past 4 issues we have grown, developed and realized a few thinos along the way. You 
may notice the distinct lack of advertising in this issue along with the removal of the word “magazine” on the front cover. Our award- 
winning publication has developed into much more than a magazine: the quality, editorial and photography along with the paper stock 
feels more like a book, really—it just comes out 4 times a year. 








The talent is always improving, too. When photographer Mark Seliger— Rolling Stone, GO, Vanity Fair—told me he wanted to do a 
cover shoot for TREATS!, | was ecstatic about what his creativity would bring to the magazine. As the chief photographer for Rolling 
Stone for many years, Seliger has shot over 120 magazine covers—and we аге thrilled to now be a part of that list. In this issue of 
TREATS!, Seliger shot the sultry and beautiful model Sessilee Lopez. The result? A moody, sexy shoot, deep and rich, full of swagger 
and edge, fashion and pose, noirish and stylish. We couldn't be happier about having Seliger—and Sessilee—as part of TREATSI. 


We also welcome another new creative force to TREATS!: Brett Ratner. Bringing his cinematic eye for imagery to the pages of 
TREATS!, Ratner shot one of his heroes, legendary documentary filmmaker Albert Maysles, who is widely considered to be the great- 
est documentary filmmaker ever, as-well as the sun-splashed and glamorous “Amanda” shoot. 


And, not to be outdone, in this issue we welcome a new art director to TREATS!, Dirk Barnett, a seasoned and innovative designer 
who has artfully blended the foundation of timelessness that grounds TREATS! with a pop modernism that is at once bold, minimalist 
and appealing. Welcome, Dirk. 


Some of favorite regulars are back, too. Paris-based photographer David Bellemere once again brings his gauzy sensuality to our 
pages in “Anthea”; Herring δι Herring will cool you off with their "Water Girls" shoot; and Tony Duran is back with his singular take on 
beauty, fashion and sensual fantasy in "Modern Artisans." 

This issue is also filled with a lot “greatness's”: TREATS! contributor Sarah Hassan takes a look back at the "greatest nightclub ever,” 
NYC's Stork Club. From 1929 until the mid-60s, the swank supper club hosted the most notorious, lionized, feared, and syndicated 
patrons ever assembled to dine, drink and fight in fashionable excess. How did a poor midwestern rumrunner who grew up during The 
Great Depression come to the Big Apple and create the most exclusive café society hot spot that ever existed? Hassan leaves no 
stone—or cocktail—unturned. 


In another "greatest," fashion writer and TREATS! contributor, Kelly Lee, traces the 120 some-odd year rise, fall and rise of Earth's 
most valuable luxury brand—almost 30 billion! —Louis Vuitton. As the fashion house migrates to the Far East—opening maison's in 
China, Singapore and a swanky airport store in Korea—and grows its value year after year, Lee connects the dots along its glamorous 


yet turbulent conquest of the luxury market—and where they are going next. 


I'm also very excited to announce treatsart.com our new online print gallery where you can purchase limited edition fine art TREATS! 
prints—or as we say “from your hands to your walls.” 


Enjoy the issue. 
Best 


Steve Shaw 
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BARTENDERS WOULD RECEIVE BRAND-NEW CADILLACS AS TIPS. 

Maitre d s were slipped 20k for entrance. Exotic rubies, French perfumes, cases of cham- 
pagne & fresh Cuban cigars were bartering items. Balloons stuffed with $100 bills 

rained from the ceilings. And the world s most powerful gossip columnist dubbed it "New 
York's New Yorkiest Place.” lt was, of course, the Stork Club. As private and elite supper 
clubs become en vogue again, / REATS! looks back at the glamour, sophistication and luxe 
exclusivity of the birthplace of supper club cafe society that held sway over the world's 
most celebrated, syndicated, notorious & lionized group of 20th century patrons ever as- 
sembled to dine, drink, fight & flirt in fashionable excess 


Ernest Hemingway had been drinking scotch-and-waters while mashing 
on Cuban cigarillos all night at his regular table, 55. It was a cold Gotham 
night, fresh snow was falling outside on 534 St. and 5th Avenue, but the 
heat inside the Stork Club was sweltering. As usual, Hemingway's table 
was a hive of activity and revelry: drinks were bought and spilled; women 
fluttered like haute couture butterflies; black-tie waiters hovered like 
bumblebees, quick to refill a half-empty glass or light a stogie. It was 1940, 
and the writer was in a celebratory mood; his masterpiece, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, was a smash success, and he was just embarking on what 
some have called the greatest romance of the 20" century with Martha 
Gellhorn. Drinks always flowed fast and furious at table 55—but tonight 
there was something different. Sherman Billingsley, the affable ex-Okla- 
homa rumrunner and founder/ 
owner of the Stork Club, orbited 
around the table like a well- 
tuned satellite, making sure his 
prized literary patron was happy 
and content. As the proprietor 
of the ^world's most famous 
nightspot," Billingsley was a 
mercurial man with a real talent 
for client relations and glitzy 
PR; he routinely lavished gifts 
of champagne, cigars, neck- 
ties, and even cars on his most 
coveted clients. Although he 
oozed a laidback charm with 
his impeccable double-breasted 
suits, immaculately parted hair, 
and an ever-present light of a 
fresh cigarette, Billingsley was a 
ruthless proprietor. If need be, 
he'd bribe, cajole, and seduce 
Western Union clerks for the ad- 
dresses of movie stars, five-star 
generals, sultans, corporate titans, and femme-fatale starlets to personally 
send them hand-written invites to Stork. He lived his life by the M.O. of 
"anyone you ever heard of comes to the Stork Club." But even he, the man 
behind the “center of the nightclub world," the man who could make 
anything happen, grant any wish, desire, or quixotic whim, was in for a 
first this night. 

It was closing time and Hemingway, always the last to leave, asked 
for his bill. When the hard-fisted writer looked at the bill, a slow smile 
stretched across his face as he reached for his jacket pocket. He called 
Billingsley over and handed him the bill and a piece of paper. Billingsley 
looked at the piece of paper in awe; it was a $100,000 royalty check for 
the screen rights to For Whom the Bell Tolls. (The sum was roughly the 
equivalent of $1.2 million today.) Billingsley shook his head and began 
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A LOVABLE FEAST: Ernest Hemingway, lover Martha Gellhorn and 
guest dining at table 55 in 1940. 


to think as he popped open his fifth or sixth Coca-Cola of the night: On 
average the take for a good night at the club is $3,500-4,000. Where am 
I gonna get the cash? He asked Papa to give him 10 minutes; he disap- 
peared behind the bar and through a door. As Hemingway was finishing 
his goodbye's moments later, Billingsley reappeared at his table looking 
fresh as a cold mojito and patiently counted out $100,000 in $100 bills. 
The man who grew up the poorest of the poor on the dusty badlands of 
19" century America, who had, literally, awoken on Christmas morning 
as a 10-year-old boy to lumps of coal in his stocking, had found $100,000 
at 2AM for America's most celebrated writer without breaking a sweat. 
The tip that Papa left was reportedly more than three month's rent for 
Billingsley and his family. 


"THE GREATEST NIGHT- 
CLUB ON EARTH” 

After America took her sweet 
time to catch up to big-sister 
Europe's flair for putting on a 
show and throwing a good party, 
the nightclub culture of Manhat- 
tan, which started as wet revolt 
against going dry with Prohibi- 
tion and lasted well into the 
mid-1950s, spawned a plethora 
of tempting and exotic options to 
suit any chic insomniac's palate. 
If you wanted to see dazzling 

ice skaters costumed in feath- 
ers, there was the International 
Casino in Times Square, with 

its seven-foot-tall marquee of 
electric letters attempting to 

lure customers from its City of 
Light-infused rival, the French 
Casino, only five blocks away. 
Nostalgic for your old Kentucky home? Head up to Harlem, where the 
Cotton Club catered to an all-white audience with an all-black revue, from 
the most well-trained chorus line of *sepia beauties" to hot jazz bands that 
kept patrons dancing with every hi-dee-hi-dee-hi-dee-ho. If the turn of 
the century had been the best of times, the Diamond Horseshoe certainly 
agreed, where a then-unknown choreographer named Gene Kelly got his 
start staging numbers with titles like “The Silver Screen" and “Mrs. Astor's 
Pet Horse." South-of-the-border sex appeal ruled East 60th Street at the 
Copacabana, where baseball greats rubbed elbows with The Rat Pack to 
the sounds of salsa and rumba, and on the opposite side of town, The 
Latin Quarter attempted to outdo itself night after night with sequins and 
spangles found on handpicked showgirls who demanded the last word in 
loveliness. A “civilized” Middle East could be found amidst the signature 
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POP: Balloon Night Party in 1952. 


Once you had ventured under the Stork’s green canopy, made it past the 14-karat 
gold chain manned by a burly Greek tough guy, then into the 70-foot-long by 30-foot- 
wide bar, an orchestra of popping champagne corks and cocktail shakers, and then 
into the L-shaped mirror-walled main room punctuated by yellow and gray satin tables 
adorned with Napoleon brandy goblets, you had “arrived” in every sense of the word. 


blue-and-white zebra-print upholstery of El Morocco, whose candlelit 
Champagne Room appealed to the more traditional nighthawk, with its 
mirrored wall sconces and strolling violinists. But all paled in comparison 
to the Stork Club. 

As the creme de la creme of after-hours gathering and birthplace of 
American café society, where celebrities, socialites, politicians, favored 
policemen, gossip columnists, former bootleggers, and a few lucky rubes 
went to see and be seen, the Stork Club was *the greatest nightclub on 
earth." The brainchild of the aforementioned Sherman Billingsley, who 
came to New York City to cool his heels after a federal arrest, the Stork 
Club endured the better end of Prohibition, three location changes, 
the Depression, and the war years. What started out as a crack venture 
between Billingsley and two gamblers in 1929 became the center-cut 


diamond in the crown of New York City nightlife for the bulk of the 20” 
century. Not merely a nightclub, the Stork Club was the club-famous all 
over the country from routine mentioning in syndicated gossip columns 
and comic strips that ran from the Main Line to the Pacific and through 
the heartland. When one speaks about the Stork Club, one is speaking of 
Billingsley and the American obsession with social status that supported 
his sparkling dream of exclusivity. 

French high society had taught Billingsley well that there was no room 
more tempting than one behind a closed door: Once you had ventured 
under the Stork’s green canopy, made it past the 14-karat gold chain 
manned by a burly Greek tough guy named Gregory Pavlides, through 
the heavy bronze door with cigarette girls smiling along a flank of phone 
booths, quaint checkrooms, and perfume-scented powder rooms, then 
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GUYS & DOLLS: Renowned mannequin artist Lester Gabba sitting at the Stork Club bar with his lifelike mannequin, Cynthia. 


into the L-shaped 70-foot-long by 30-foot-wide bar, an orchestra of pop- 
ping champagne corks and cocktail shakers, with its long mirror above 

it (Billingsley would keep an eye on the patrons by discreetly gazing at 
it)and into the cobalt blue velvet, chandelier-clad, mirror-walled main 
room punctuated by yellow and отау satin tables adorned with Napoleon 
brandy goblets, where mink coats, silk hats, ankle-length dresses, black 
ties, dark suits, and shiny shoes shuffled to society bands, you had “ar- 
rived” in every sense of the word. 

“Το millions and millions of people all over the world,” wrote Lucius 
Beebee, a journalist and noted gourmand of the day, “the Stork symbol- 
izes and epitomizes the de luxe upholstery of quintessentially urban 
existence. It means fame; it means wealth; it means an elegant way of 
life among celebrated folk. The Stork is the shrine of sophistication in 
the minds of countless thousands who have never seen it, the fabric and 
pattern of legend.” 

But how did the legend start, and where does it stand today? 


SWANKY BUT NOT SNOOTY 

There is no modern equivalent of the Stork Club, no epic watering hole 
where, if everybody knows your name, you have a name worth knowing, 
no internationally known standby where celebrities could go and relax in 
quarters built exclusively for them-the Stork's ultra-exclusive Cub Room, 
(aka the *Snub Room") being such a place-and certainly no night club 
that validates the sophistication of its heavily screened patrons with free 
gifts, live music, and the promise of seeing a star or two or three or 10 
amidst the flashbulbs of in-house photographers. Yet as indelible a mark 
it made on popular culture from its inception to eventual close, the Stork 
now exists as a neglected, wrinkled ghost of New York City's past. 
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From the beginning, the Stork embodied all that was fresh, young, and 
fabulous, and towards the end it began to rapidly lose its looks—weathered 
from the stress of Billingsley’s own ludicrous paranoia of labor unions, ir- 
rational temper that lost him friends and supporters, and clingy despera- 
tion to keep up an operation that would not, and could not, stand the 
passing of time. It is the quintessential American dream of a small-town 
nobody who made good-relatively speaking-in the Big Apple and became 
ringmaster of his own domain over the rich and famous he came to call 
his regulars-and a story that speaks to the common desire of the high- 
paying public: to fit in and feel at home. 

New York City was a good place to be thirsty during the early days of 
Prohibition. Speakeasy after speakeasy opened up with secret cellars and 
trap doors in retaliation against the Volstead Act, which had bartenders at 
Maxim's dressed as pallbearers, and gave birth to the mob which supplied 
much-needed liquor to the city's dried-up watering holes. Going out on 
the town had a sort of exciting, unpredictable danger to it; any evening 
could end either with a starlet in your lap sipping gin or, unfortunately, 
in the slammer downtown. Billingsley smelled riches, fame, and a life of 
unimaginable glamour and gossip. 

John Sherman Billingsley, born in Enid, Oklahoma, in 1896, to a land- 
hungry Kentucky farmer, was the youngest of seven children, attending a 
one-room schoolhouse he traveled to on horseback. He came to New York 
City in 1922 after playing partner to his big brothers' bootlegging busi- 
nesses in Oklahoma City, a dry town dotted with beleaguered brothels, 
opium dens, and gambling houses. Upon his arrival, he bought a Bronx 
drugstore as a front for selling illegal booze, successfully paid off the cops, 
and swiftly built a chain of similar stores. But at just 18-years-old, he had 
been arrested on federal charges in Detroit and sentenced to 15 months at 
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COURTESY BILLINGSLEY FAMILY 


Leavenworth in Kansas. It was a sentence he served for only a few months 
thanks to a cunning habeas corpus appeal, which overturned his convic- 
tion and allowed him to hightail it back to New York and re-enter the 
now-dangerous world of bootlegging. 

Peddling real estate in the fashionable Bronx proved to be a safer racket, 
and Billingsley began to bear the trappings of big-city success, able to sell 
off the grocery and candy-store fronts he had back in Detroit and enter 
the exciting world of New York City nightlife. Leaving his wife, Dee Dee, 
to tend their growing nest in the Bronx, Sherman would spend nights on 
the town, attending Broadway shows, visiting cafes and cabarets in jazzy 
Harlem and the speakeasies of the West 505. He was a regular at hot spots 
such as Billy La Hiff’s Tavern (where he would later find his most valu- 
able staff member for the Stork), the Plantation Club, and the Follies at 
the New Amsterdam, where he satisfied his craving for plumed Ziegfeld 
beauties. He soon became a backstage Don Juan, spending big and tipping 
even bigger, eventually falling for the dancer-cum-actress Hazel Donnelly, 
an ivory-skinned gamine with a shock of red hair. They were married in 
1925, after Sherman supplied Dee Dee with a hasty Mexican divorce, and 
the "wealthy Bronx builder” would go on to have three daughters, Jacque- 
line, Barbara, and baby Shermane, with his showgirl bride. After multiple 
successes in the touch-and-go 
real estate market that had him 
selling property as quick as he 
could snatch it up, Billingsley 
was approached by two gam- 
blers who had been acquain- 
tances of his in Oklahoma, 
who told him they had come 
to New York with their wives 
to open a restaurant. Ihe adage 
of location, location, location 
was prime in their minds: Did 
Billingsley have any ideas? 

Down the block from the 
New York Athletic Club was 132 
West 58" Street, where the first 
Stork Club was born after the 
gamblers surprised Billings- 
ley at the signing of the lease 





THE GREEN CANOPY, MOBSTERS, MURDER & MARTINIS 
Winchell, born Walter Weinschel, who dropped out of the sixth grade to 
become a vaudeville performer himself, was hired by the New York Daily 
Mirror to run their first syndicated column known as On-Broadway and 
ended up earning more than $800,000 a year during the Depression. 
Winchell took Guinan up on her tip and, after viewing the digs at 132 
West 58th Street, brazenly proclaimed the Stork *New York's New Yorkiest 
place." The ultimate seal of approval, Winchell’s publicity had the celebri- 
ties rolling into the Stork, and Billingsley saw himself breaking even in a 
big way each week. The lasting marriage of well-connected writers and 
the Stork had been consummated. 

However, times were about to get worse before they got better. Bill- 
ingsley received the sour news that his partner was really a "front" for 
three of New York's smarmiest mobsters: the grim-faced George Jean 
“Frenchy” de Mange; the oil-haired Owney Madden; and William V. “Big 
Bill" Dywer, who had run the country's largest liquor-smuggling fleet. 
Hardly a saint himself, Billingsley was no less unnerved by the situation 
and found himself a pawn in a deadly game between the trio and one of 
their rivals, Vincent *Mad Dog" Coll. New York was ripe with corruption 
by the mob that controlled nightlife and kept it wet throughout Prohibi- 
tion, with sawed-off tommy 
guns the instruments of 
persuasion. After dining with 
Guinan one night, Billings- 
ley was kidnapped on Park 
Avenue and held for ransom 
by Coll. Billingsley's gangsters 
put a bounty on his head, and 
Coll was lured into a drug- 
store telephone booth, shot 
to death in a glass-shattering 
storm of 15 bullets. Billingsley 
bought his uneasy freedom for 
$30,000 from the mobsters 
and, after successfully paying 
them out, Sherman once again 
experienced the inconve- 
niences of Prohibition when 
agents closed down the club 


by insisting he become their in December of 1931. 
partner. However, 1929 wasn't A second location at the 
the best year to start a business, NEVER A DULL MOMENT: Radio star Joseph Cotten with his first wife, Lenore, Orson catchy-sounding 5] 1% East 51st 


but somehow Billingsley saw 
himself invested in a three- 
story townhouse that bore a funny name of which he couldn't remember 
the origin. Help came cheap, but his partners proved useless businessmen 
as the club bled money and Billingsley dug into his own pockets to make 
ends meet. Oklahoma was apparently a place worth pining for and the 
gamblers became restless, eager to be bought out of their shares. Their 
savior came in the form of a mysterious man named Thomas Healy, who 
let Sherman keep 70-percent ownership of the Stork while acquiring the 
partners' interest for $10,000. 

One of the first customers of the fledgling club was Heywood Broun, a 
liberal journalist for the World, who comically mistook the somber, empty 
Stork for a "funeral home." Expecting to pay his respects for the body of a 
friend, Broun instead found himself at a bar, and all it took was a couple of 
drinks for him to take a shine to the place and return with his gaggle of ce- 
lebrity pals. One of Billingsley's own famous friends, the legendary speak- 
easy operator Mary Louise Cecilia “Texas” Guinan, who had made her start 
in vaudeville and went on to open the 300 Club, where her trademark 
greeting of “hello, suckers!” could be heard as she fingered her gold neck- 
lace of padlocks, gave Billingsley the break of a lifetime. Guinan persuaded 
her good friend, the influential gossip columnist Walter Winchell, to visit 
Sherman's little club and give “a country boy from Oklahoma” a chance. 


Welles and Stork Club owner Sherman Billingsley in 1945. 


Street was the Stork's home for 
the next three years, but the 
third and final move to 3 East 534 Street would be the site of watershed 
success for Billingsley and his now-legitimate club large enough for danc- 
ing and housed in the Physicians & Surgeons building until 1965. With a 
shrewd eye for publicity, Billingsley ran ads in college papers for the Stork, 
acquired the addresses and names of celebrities to send circulars, and 
repeated the tactic with Broadway stars. John Powers began to send his 
models to the club and staff writers for the Post and Herald Tribune began 
to frequent the tables, composing witty copy about their new favorite 
proprietor. The green canopy was up, the gold chain affixed across the 
entranceway, and Billingsley's rule of thumb given to his doormen was: "If 
you know them, they don't belong in here." 

The gilded age of the Stork had indeed begun. 


THE CULT OF CELEBRITY IS BORN 

By setting the standard for modern-day club culture with his ingenious 
methods at the Stork- *make it difficult to get in, create a private room for 
the stars, then photograph the stars and sell the images to the press" - Bill- 
ingsley attracted the clientele he so desired: the young, wealthy, power- 
ful, lionized, beautiful, and famous. He, along with the steadfast gossip 
columnist Walter Winchell, who sat night after night at table 50 scribbling 
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juicy hyperbole and sweet-sounding apocrypha for his column, created 
what is now known as “the cult of celebrity.” As most nightclubs came 
and went, much faster in New York than anywhere else, the Stork was 
able to endure thanks to Billingsley’s command of calculated exclusiv- 
ity. It was a key social institution where the big names went to scheme, 
schmooze, lie, laugh, drink hard, and eat well, and the images from the 
war years, some of the Stork’s best, are as iconic as the celebrities cap- 
tured: 

Lucille Ball wrapped in white fur proudly displaying her gift of Sorti- 
lege perfume to a laughing Desi Arnaz; Ava Gardner seductively poking 
at Artie Shaw as he rests his cigarette on the Stork's simple yet iconic 
ashtray (a souvenir often pocketed by patrons by the dozen each night); 
Frank Sinatra balancing his daughter on his knee at dinner; a dapper, 
young John F. Kennedy flanked by his fresh-faced date of WASP royalty, 
the future Mrs. Jackie Kennedy; Marilyn Monroe, her sensual mouth open 
mid-laugh and trademark décolleté on display for the grinning-from- 
ear-to-ear Joe DiMaggio; Orson Welles chomping on his trademark cigar; 
a scheming Claudette Colbert, her hands heavy with gold, gesticulating 
to Alfred Hitchcock; glamour 
gals Dorothy Lamour and 
Lana Turner sharing a giggle; 

a soulful Elizabeth Taylor book- 
ended by her parents against 
the banquette; Judy Garland 
shimmering in a sequined 
jacket next to Vincente Min- 
nelli; Ethel Merman swilling 
her imported champagne (a 
waiter was allegedly assigned 
to her specifically to light her 
cigarettes); Billingsley taking a 
call on one of the Stork's squat 
black rotary phones as a dra- 
matically veiled Greer Garson 
looks on; Al Jolson sharing a 
moment with Winchell and J. 
Edgar Hoover (whose presence 
warded off any predatory gang- 
sters, save for Frank Costello, a 
Stork regular who was running 
the mob while Lucky Luciano 
sat in jail); and dozens of others 
whose money had been im- 
mune during the Depression or 
was booming thanks to their new celebrity status. 

Billingsley was a born charmer and meticulous host. To cater to his 
"elect" and keep them coming back every night, Billingsley picked up 
their tabs, bought rounds of drinks and routinely presented them with 
hefty gifts: compacts studded with diamonds and rubies; rare liquor; the 
soon Stork-franchised Sortilege perfume made by Le Galion; and even a 
Rolls Royce or Bentley here and there. Billingsley daughter, Shermane, 
remembers these nights well. 

“I learned from the best by watching and listening to my father,” she 
recalls. “Т was perched on the top of table 50 in the Cub Room as soon as 
I could sit up! My dad personally took charge of every detail involved in 
planning his fabulous events." 

And the rich and infamous took notice. Spectacular gifts came his way, 
too: wristwatches, $2,500 massage chairs, money clips, cuff links, shirts 
with gold buttons, cameras, luggage, TVs, hats, wallets, and a solid gold 
Tiffany's clock. Glowing letters arrived by the dozens. On October 27", 
1955, Billingsley received this note on White House stationery: 


Dear Mr. Billingsley, 
You are always thoughtful, and have been especially so to think of 
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WHERE'S MARILYN? (ABOVE): Yankee great Joe DiMaggio and actress Ethel Bar- 
rymore (sister of John Barrymore) at the Cub Room in 1952. 
GET READY TO RHUMBA (OPPOSITE): Patrons dining and dancing a rhumba to Ecita 
(with maracas in the air) & her orchestra in the Stork Club dining room. 


us during this time of anxiety with such wonderful gifts. It pleases the 
President and me to be able to give presents to all the people who have 
taken such excellent care of us during our stay in the hospital, and we 
delighted in seeing how much all the nurses, doctors, and our friends 
appreciated receiving perfume and cologne. These beautifully wrapped 
bottles were welcomed by everyone, and I do want to join with the 
others who have been fortunate enough to benefit from your generosity 
in expressing warmest thanks for your kindness, and every good wish 
always. 

Best, Mamie Eisenhower 


Another note read: 

Dear Sherman 

You are an incredible man, a generous and considerate man. Last 
night...at 2am...by the time I had dropped Dolores Gray at her home and 
arrived back at the Plaza, you had already arranged delivery of a carton 
of perfume, and one of cologne. I am indebted to you for your thought- 
fulness and for the happy supper spent in your company. At the moment 
I can only repay such kind- 
ness with these few words of 
gratitude and my friendliest 
thoughts. You have my warm 
affection, dear Sherman. 

best, Cary Grant 


BALLOON NIGHT, NAZIS 
& OYSTER ΒΑΡΥ AS- 
PARAGUS 
sunday night was “Balloon 
Night" when, in New Year's 
Eve fashion, a net of balloons 
pinned to the ceiling would 
drop at midnight and send 
patrons scrambling to find the 
ones filled with $100 bills or 
tickets for prizes ranging from 
charms for bracelets to, yes, 
new cars. Even those in power 
who were unable to frequent 
the Stork were lavished 
with generosity: Billingsley 
routinely sent cigars and a 
selection of neckties to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower at the White 
House; three bomber planes were christened with the name of the Stork 
Club during World War II; and Billingsley commissioned Tiffany & Co. to 
produce sterling silver Victory pins as gifts for the new crew members. 
And, of course, along with the glittering celebrity parade came ripe 
excess and gossip-and that's what really spread the seeds of Stork as an 
international star. Ralph Blumenthal, the author of Stork Club: America's 
Most Famous Nightspot and the Lost World of Café Society, chronicled it 
better than anyone: 


JFK would meet Marilyn Monroe there. Gregory the maître d' would 
hustle Marilyn out of the kitchen whenever Jackie showed up. All the 
Kennedys liked the Stork Club. I think Joe went back to the bootlegging 
days with Sherman. But, Jack had his 39th birthday at the Stork Club, 
which was just before he ran for the first time for President. When he 
was torpedoed during World War II, he recovered in New York and went 
to the Stork Club as quickly as he could and started meeting his ladies 
there. 

J. Edgar Hoover, and his companion, Clyde Tolson, came in all the 
time. Sherman loved the idea that Hoover came to his club and he used 
Hoover to squash many legal problems at the club. Hoover liked to party 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE NIGHT: Ted, John and Robert F. Kennedy at Stork Club in 1956. 


“IFK would meet Marilyn Monroe at Stork,” writer/historian Ralph Blumenthal 
remembers. “Ihe maitre d’ would hustle Marilyn out of the kitchen whenever Jackie 
showed up. In fact, after John was torpedoed during World War П, he recovered in 
New York and went to the Stork Club and started meeting all his ladies there.” 


and he loved the social scene. But they had a falling out after Billings- 
ley’s daughter mysteriously eloped and Billingsley wanted Hoover to 
find them and arrest her suitor. However, before that Billingsley liter- 
ally handed over every threatening letter to the FBI to be vetted. It was 
always really penny-ante stuff. 

One night Sidney Solomon, the pugnacious proprietor of the Central 
Park Casino, after a night of swilling gin and tonics, took on Broadway 
Scandals actor George White, with White eventually following Solomon 
to the entrance and delivering a punch that put him out cold, all wit- 
nessed by a wild-eyed Tallulah Bankhead. 

In 1941, Walter Winchell boycotted the club when Ernst Hanfstaengl, 
one of Hitler’s earliest confidantes and former press secretary chief for 
the Nazis, began frequenting the club. Before breaking with Hitler in 
1934, the six-foot-five Hanfstaengl would often played piano renditions 
of Wagner for the Fuhrer deep into the night in his apartment. Winchell 
also famously snubbed the Nazi sympathizers, the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor, who had been shamefully exiled to the Bahamas and made 
frequent trips to New York, much to Billingsley’s amazement. 
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By 1943, although most Americans were rationed to three pairs of 
shoes a year and 28-ounces of meat a week, Stork Club guests could eat 
and drink their fill. Billingsley had his connections. The club’s fanci- 
ful menu, cooked in the basement kitchen and carried upstairs by the 
waiters, who did a delicate dance when they met someone else going 
down, was strictly a la carte, featuring crepes suzette, crabmeat cocktail, 
broiled royal squab Casanova, chicken hamburger a la Winchell, oyster 
baby asparagus, and café diable. 


HAND SIGNALS, FIGHT CLUB & GUINEA PIGS 

It was not only the lionized clientele that made the Stork so iconic and 
alluring: It was also Billingsley’s groundbreaking and legendary hand 
signals. His discreet hand signals to his waiters, like that of a nightclub 
Yogi Berra, infamously captured in Life magazine, spoke to his continual 
need to impress: a hand at the knot of his tie meant *no check for this 
table"; a finger pointing downward demanded *bring a round of drinks"; 
a palm up with splayed fingers said “bring a bottle of champagne"; and 
tugging at his pocket square signaled *bring them a bottle of perfume." 
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Yet at the Stork, even the staff of 200, who could seat the 374 guests at 
any time, were on the receiving end: headwaiters pocketed $20,000 tips, 
friendly bartenders received new Cadillacs from grateful drinkers, and 
doormen often walked home after work with tightly wound nests of $100 
bills stuffed deep into their jacket pockets. If dreams could come true, 
they came true at the Stork. Case in point: By the mid-40s, Billingsley was 
grossing $1.2 million a year, the equivalent of $12 million today. 

Billingsley learned early on that a fight at the Stork Club was good for 
publicity-provided the heavyweights were big names. Ernest Hemingway 
got into fisticuffs with Lewis E. Laws, the warden of Sing Sing, which lives 
on in Stork legend as closely as Grace Kelly bending to Winchell about 
the rumors of her engagement to Prince Rainer of Monaco. But Billingsley 
also had his blacklist of heavyweights, who got a little too testy when in- 
toxicated, such as Humphrey Bogart (who allegedly, after hours of swilling 
martinis, decided to send his lackeys out for two 22-Ib. stuffed pandas to 
sit with him), Jackie Gleason (who supposedly slapped a woman in the 
powder room), and Milton Berle (allegedly something to do with his “big 
member” making a surprise appearance during dinner one night). 

Billingsley’s love for animals was legendary, too. Shermane recalls that 
between lunch and dinner, when the club was not so busy, her dad would 
head up to his seventh-floor suite and return with live gifts. 

“He would bring down the pets that my mother would not allow in the 
house. My guinea pig, parrot, 
and rhesus monkey.” 


AMERICA’S MOST FA- 
MOUS WAITER 

If there was any staff mem- 
ber who could handle a 
scuffle and guard the Stork’s 
angels-in-residence it was the 
attendant ofthe Shangri-La 

of inner-inner VIP sanctums, 
the Cub Room, where special 
guests could play gin rummy, 
sip imported scotch, and get 

a shave and trim in the most 
exclusive barbershop in the 
city. Knighted with the title 

of “Saint Peter” (named after 
the overseer of heaven’s pearly 
gates), the most famous “Saint 
Peter” of all was the legendary 
captain John “Jack” Spooner, 
who was well known to dozens 
of celebrities from his lauded 
days at Billy La Hiff's Tavern and was lovingly dubbed “America’s Most 
Famous Waiter" by the New York Times. 

Jack, who endured a long hospitality career in New York City for 53 
years, got his start in 1906 at the Waldorf Astoria after leaving the Marines, 
which he joined in 1901 as a runaway from Ohio. From there it was on 
to Billy La Hiff’s, “the place to be" during the 1920s, where he sealed his 
reputation as Broadway's best-loved waiter, laughing, joking, and catering 
to a bevy of VIPs and notable personalities who followed him to the Stork 
upon Billingsley's recruitment in 1934. Spooner brought in the exact 
clientele Billingsley had always been after, and unlike his fellow support 
staff members, who had admitted being familiar with thuggish company, 
if Jack knew your name, you belonged at the Stork. 

From his home in Nashville, Tennessee, Ken Spooner carefully tends 
to and remembers his grandfather's legacy—literally under a photo of 
him that hangs in his dining room. In the black-and-white photo, which 
is surrounded by Stork memorabilia like ashtrays, matchbooks, and 
stationery, Captain Jack is smiling over his shoulder as he pours over his 
famous “Autograph Book." According to Ken, his grandfather was “soft 





spoken, had a very sharp and venomous wit, was always impeccably 
dressed, and was a tremendous presence anytime he entered a room." 
Recounting the imposing Jack leaving for work in a tuxedo only to return 
by subway with thousands of dollars in his jacket pockets, Ken knew his 
grandfather could break up any dispute thanks to his stature and respect 
among the clientele. At La Hiff's he had started *Ihe Autograph Book" for 
his daughter Amelia, Ken's mother, and celebrities such as Groucho Marx, 
Dr. Seuss, and E.C Segar of the comic strip Popeye scribbled personal- 
ized notes and signed their names. Soon the collection of impressive 
John Hancock’s reached in the thousands and included Babe Ruth, Bob 
Hope, Greta Garbo, Norman Rockwell, Jack Dempsey, FDR, Fay Wray, and 
Groucho Marx. Ed Sullivan dubbed the book one of the *Seven Wonders 
of the Street.” 

Known for his natural ability to kid those who sat at his star-studded 
tables, Jack was also quite persuasive. He called Winchell “quite a talker” 
and was the only one to get the finicky columnist to change his dietary 
mind: “You don't want that,” Jack would say after Winchell placed his or- 
der in the Cub Room. Ken recalls that his grandfather had so many friends 
that he began working on his Christmas card list in August. 

“Granddad knew everyone,” Ken says. “He even had a sandwich named 
after him, Ihe Spooner Sandwich, a steak number that had special sauce, 
English mustard, chopped olives, oregano, pickle relish, tomato, Tabasco, 
lemon juice, and thinly sliced 
onions served on lightly 
toasted white bread.” 

The only person to leave the 
Stork Club twice-in Billing- 
sley’s opinion, once you left, 
you had left for good-and be 
welcomed back each time, 
Jack inspired an unparalleled 
affection with his celebrity 
guests that even the generous 
yet wildly insecure proprietor 
couldn’t match. When he left 
for the first time, a startled 
Dorothy Lamour-whom 
Billingsley had written off as 
talentless during her early 
days a nightclub singer-de- 
manded to know where her 
"favorite head waiter was." 
When no one would give her 
a straight answer, the sul- 
try starlet promptly called J. 
Edgar Hoover to get the scoop. 
Apparently, the Stork couldn't reach such great heights without Jack to 
commandeer it. 

“He was the only person Billingsley was ever afraid of,” Ken remembers. 

Though they lived modestly in Queens, Ken recalls his mother being 
picked up in a Rolls Royce to get to her job as a secretary at a toy factory— 
and this was 1936, mind you-and Jack taking the occasional weekend 
to get away to Boston where he visited his mistress courtesy of his good 
friends, the Kennedys. (Ann, Ken’s grandmother, like so many wives of 
the period, never asked where he was going.) And ifthere was anyone 
who brought a sense of warm, familial hospitality to the Stork, it was 
Jack, who dressed up as Santa Claus during Christmastime and posed 
for photographs with patrons and their children, often doting on little 
Shermane Billingsley at Thanksgiving when her father would reserve the 
best table in the house for her sisters and mother. “Timing was what made 
the Stork Club work,” insists Ken, but Billingsley’s talent for branding, 
constant publicity from Winchell, and the ambiance of luxurious comfort 
Jack created made the Stork Club what is was. To have characters ofa New 
York institution so ingrained in the popular American consciousness is 


UNDERCOVER LOVER: FBI Czar J. Edgar Hoover (wearing a Mickey Mouse mask) at 
Stork Club, New Year’s Eve 1937. 
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unheard of today; headwaiters are no longer mentioned in comic strips 
syndicated in the Midwest, no one sings of a gossip columnist’s abil- 

ity to wield power over society, and no nightclub owner is listed among 
the “Who’s Who in America.” Yet not even the Stork was immune to the 
troubles that would eventually lead to its downfall. 


THE BIRD IS GROUNDED 

The decade of the 1950s began with a bang for Billingsley and his club. 
In the spring of 1950, CBS green-lit the Stork Club TV show, building a 
mock Cub Room on the fourth floor of the club, hiding microphones 
in wine baskets and flower 
bowls. The show opened with 

a stiff-looking, toupee-wearing 
Billingsley, who is introduced as 
the “the world's most fabulous 
host,” and then moves through 
an array of lip-synching guest 
hosts, Fatima cigarette product 
placement, cameos by Billings- 
ley’s cute daughters, puppy and 
rabbit giveaways and bejeweled 
dining guests looking radiant 
and gregarious. The show, airing 
Saturday nights at 7:00, was, for 
a few years, despite Billingsley’s 
awkwardness on camera, a huge 
hit. (One night after a Show, 

the actor Broderick Crawford 
summoned a stunned Billings- 
ley into his dressing room and 
said, “Stick to saloon keeping. 
You're not a very good actor." 
Billingsley picked up a bottle of 
booze and chased Crawford out 
of the club.”) Ominous clouds 
were beginning to gather over 
the once untouchable club. (The 
show was unceremoniously 
canceled in 1955 after numer- 
ous gafles, fights, dead air and 
embarrassing guests.) 

Enter the dazzling Josephine 
Baker: In 1951, Jack's alleged 
refusal to let the sultry black 
performer entrance into the Cub 
Room, was the first embarrass- 
ing chink in the Stork's s gilded 
armor. The exact turn of events, 
however, is wildly disputed, but 


ኞች MARTINI HEAVEN (ABOVE): The bar in Stork's main room. GILDED NIGHTS (ΒΟΤ- 
the aftershocks the incident TOM): Kirk Douglas and friend at the Cub Room in 1950. 


created became infamous and 

inescapable. Depending on which version of the story you believe, it was 
either after Baker was reluctantly seated for dinner (upon which see- 
ing the dark-skinned chanteuse in his club, Billingsley remarked “who 
the fuck let her in?”) and then made to wait an hour for her order of a 
well-done hamburger, before storming out of the club with a sympa- 
thetic Grace Kelly in tow, or was simply denied entrance to the club by 
Jack, the damage was done. Winchell, who had complimented Baker 
earlier on her cascading ponytail, mistook the incident and remarked 

to his dinner companion, "That's nice, they're going dancing.” In а rage, 
Baker made charges of racism against the Stork and accused Winchell for 
not intervening. What could have been an easily resolved dispute turned 
into nationwide humiliation for Winchell, who, after Baker had filed suit 
against him and urged the NAACP to investigate the club, was called out 
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by Ed Sullivan, a syndicated rival and regular at El Morocco, who publicly 
denounced Winchell’s involvement as “an insult to the United States and 
American newspapermen.” 

The rumor mill went into overdrive: J. Edgar Hoover had bugged the 
club; it was financed exclusively by murderers, gangsters and ruthless con 
men; there was half a million dollars in the safe to high tail it out ofthe 
country ifneed be. 

For so long, just like the bird it is named after, the Stork Club soared, 
and flexed its wings above all the rest, but it was about to be run to 
ground. 


"ARE YOU STILL HIDING 
JELLY BEANS UNDER 
THE BED?" 
As the 50s blurred into the 60s 
and up-and-coming tourist 
destinations like Hollywood, 
Miami and Las Vegas all the rage, 
the carefully tended niche of 
café society now seemed like an 
anachronism. High rollers could 
demand big entertainment to go 
with their drinking and dining, 
and by 1956 the Stork was los- 
ing money. Billingsley became 
irrationally entangled in union 
disputes, paranoid over who 
amongst his staff was turning 
against him, and began firing at 
a whim those who had stood by 
him for years. Busboys, cooks, 
and waiters walked out over 
Billingsley’s refusal to let them 
join the union, and in turn they 
joined the picket lines, which 
Billingsley bombed with bags of 
water from the roof. The affair 
turned ugly when attempts at 
sabotage began to take place 
inside the club: salt was put 
in the sugar bowl and vice 
versa, telephone lines were cut, 
upholstery was sliced, drapes 
were torn, mirrors were cracked, 
and the water ran a dark, inky 
blue. Rumors of the kitchen 
being bugged prevailed and an 
increasingly psychotic Billing- 
sley began carrying a gun after 
his secretary had been assaulted 
on her way home. Attempting 
to keep his kingdom running, which now consisted of a large, sad room 
with only a few curious customers listening to recorded music, Billingsley 
drained his daughters' trust funds of nearly $10 million. He had lost his 
friends, his health was on the skids, and so was the Stork. In 1965, just 
two years after Jack Spooner had died of Parkinson's, Billingsley closed his 
club. Walter Winchell's obituary for the club, in Journal-American, read: 
The Stork Club closing is no reason for sad songs... The Stork Club 
was dedicated to the excitement of the town... Fort its guests the Stork 
was the palace of nightclubs... For its host Sherman Billingsley it was 
his home... Sherman liked to believe that the people who came to his 
club were more than customers... They were his guests and he was 
their friend... The fact is Sherman liked nearly everybody and nearly 
everybody liked him... His generosity and friendship are well known... 
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LET'S DANCE: Patrons dancing at Stork Club in 1955. 


After a few high profile scandals, the rumor mill went into overdrive: J. Edgar 
Hoover had bugged the club; it was financed exclusively by murderers, gangsters 
and ruthless con men; there was half a million dollars in cash in the safe to high- 

tail it out of the country if need be. 


The mistake Sherman made-if you call it a mistake—was to believe that 
he could gain and retain friendship by giving it... As we once observed 
about Jimmy Walker: He was always a friend to the many who were 
only a pal to him. 


It was the end of an era, and New York City had barely just enough time 
to mourn the passing of one of its first beloved social hot spots when 
Billingsley, one year to the day after the death of the Stork, keeled over of 
a heart attack in his East Side apartment after asking his wife Hazel, “Are 
you still hiding jelly beans under the bed?" The Stork and its master were 
now gone for good, and there was no one place-or person-to reclaim the 
throne. 

Today, the Stork Club exists as a gaping hole at 3 East 53rd Street; in 
its place the strange vest-pocket of Paley Park, named after the owner of 
CBS, the broadcasting company that Billingsley had sold the club to in 
1965. It is hardly a fitting memorial to a place that gave birth to the frenzy 


of celebrity culture and became the dream of urban sophistication for 
small-town Americans. No plaque marks the spot where the green canopy 
stretched, no chalk-outlines commemorating all the double-parked cabs 
that waited to take patrons, dripping in diamonds and drunk on imported 
booze, home to their townhouses, no sacred ashtrays affixed to the park's 
rickety tables. No, sadly, the last surviving remains of the Stork can be 
found in the ornamental mahogany bar at Jim Brady's pub downtown, or 
in a scene from Mad Men where Don Draper takes Betty to a party there. 
But whatever legacy the Stork left, despite the faded whiffs of Sortilege 
and cigarettes, and the celebrities long dead to recount their glory days in 
the Cub Room, one thing is for certain: With every line that snakes around 
a city block with bright young things dressed to the nines, eager to make 
it past the bouncer and his velvet rope, the Stork is there, reinventing the 
need to wait night after night for just one glimpse of the place, where 
once inside, everyone knows you have arrived at the most acclaimed sup- 
per club in the world. 42 
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For the seventh consecutive year, Louis Vuitton was named the most valuable luxury brand in the 
world— $25.9 billion—which poses the question: Just how did the French maker of logo-laden luggage go 
from a family business to the most coveted luxury brand in the world? How did the famous LV logo become 
more valuable than Chanel ኗ interlocked Cs? The history of Louis Vuitton reads more like a Shakespearean 
drama than a family business made good: Å wicked stepmother, Napoleon, a villainous—or vilified?— Gordon 
Gekko-like CEO, Marc Jacobs’ punkishly brilliant rebranding, and an uncanny understanding of the Far East 


KING LOUIS REIGNS BY KELLY LEE 





Photograph of Marc Jacobs 
with Naomi Campbell, by 
Jean-Paul Goude, 2007. 





AUGUST 4, 1821: 


It was abreezy but hot dayin the mountain- 
ous Countryside of Anchay, France, when Louis 
Vuitton came barreling into the world. Anchay, 

a sleepy hamlet in the Jura region of Eastern 
France, which resides along the border between 

Switzerland and France, produced a hardy 
stock. In order to survive the long, harsh snowy 

winters, the rural people of Jura survived by 

making and selling highly detailed woodcrafts. 

| ouis Vuitton s father, Xavier Vuitton, was а 

farmer and his mother, Coronne Gaillard, was 
a miller; Louis heritage was squarely working 
class. Vuitton s mother s іпПиепсе--іп years— 
would be brief, as Gaillard passed away 
when Louis was just IO-vears-old. His father 
remarried, and like a Grimm 5 fairytale, a wicked 
stepmother emerged. Seeking refuge from 
his new stepmother and looking for more ex- 
citement and opportunity than Jura could pro- 
vide, Vuitton, like many an artist and dreamer 
before him, set out for Paris. He was just 
15 when his journey began. 
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ኣ 
Portrait of Louis Vuitton, H. Rozier, 1892. 
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Two years, nearly 300 miles trekked by foot, and many an odd job 
later, Vuitton arrived in Paris in 1837, at the tail end of a nasty cholera 
epidemic that claimed over 20,000 lives, and the beginning of France's 
industrial revolution. There, he apprenticed under Monsieur Marechal, a 
successful layetier, or box maker and packer. Box making was a highly 
regarded profession in Europe during the 1800s, as box-makers and 
packers were responsible for crafting custom luggage for Paris’ elite trav- 
elers. As this was the era of the crinoline and the birth of haute couture, 
where one dress could easily involve 20 yards of fine fabric, box making 
was a highly skilled and valued profession. In just a few short years, 
Louis Vuitton had made a name for himself as an expert in his field and 
continued to work for Monsieur Maréchal for the next 17 years. 


TIVE: 
CLOTHES 
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“SECURELY PACKS THE MOST FRAGILE OBJECTS. SPECIALIZ- 
ING IN PACKING FASHIONS” 

Following Napol&on Bonaparte’s takeover of France in 1851, Napoleon’s 
wife, Eugenie de Montijo, a Spanish countess, came calling. She ap- 
pointed Louis Vuitton her layetier and charged him with this mission: 
“Packing the most beautiful clothes in an exquisite way.” It was through 
this position that Vuitton was introduced to and cultivated an aristo- 
cratic clientele. 

In 1854, love would change everything. After meeting and marrying 
17-year-old Clémence-Émilie Parriaux on April 22, 1854, that same year 
Vuitton left Monsieur Maréchal to open his own box making and pack- 
ing workshop, Malletier a paris, at 4 Rue Neuve-des-Capucines, near 





LV Light Marina Bay store, Singapore. 


FOLLOWING NAPOLÉON'S TAKEOVER OF 
FRANCE IN 1851, HIS WIFE, EUGENIE 
DE MONTIJO, A SPANISH COUNTESS, 
CAME CALLING. SHE APPOINTED LOUIS 
VUITTON HER LAYETIER. HER DIREC- 


"PACKING THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
IN AN EXQUISITE WAY." 
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the Place Vendöme, and just a few hundred yards from Maréchal's work- 
shop. Ihe sign outside Vuitton’s shop proclaimed: SECURELY PACKS 
THE MOST FRAGILE OBJECTS. SPECIALIZING IN PACKING FASHIONS. 
Louis Vuitton was open for business. 

In 1858, just four years after opening his own shop, Vuitton would 
inadvertently revolutionize luggage when he introduced a new trunk 
design. Instead of leather trunks with domed tops (which shed water 
easily and were the prominent trunks of the day), Vuitton relied on his 
woodworking know-how and designed flat-topped trunks made of a 
lightweight treated grey canvas called Trianon, which were airtight and 
more impervious to water and odors-and far easier to stack and ship. The 
new trunks were a hit, and with the combined advances in travel, Vuit- 
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more posh address than his previous location. In 1872, Vuitton debuted a 
new trunk made of beige canvas with red stripes. An instant hit with the 
new elite, the design marked the start of a new era for Louis Vuitton: the 
beginning of the luxury brand. In 1885, Vuitton opened his first store in 
London, and by 1888 he had trademarked his signature brown-and-tan 
checked Damier pattern to ward off growing copycats. He continued his 
successful business, marketing his creations at exhibitions and world's 
fairs, until his death on February 27, 1892. He was 70-years-old. 
Vuitton's son, Georges, who in 1896 created the company's iconic LV 
monogram we know today, continued to grow the burgeoning empire, 
opening stores in New York, Bombay, Buenos Aires, and beyond. In 1914, 
he also patented the LV monogram. Explains Paul-Gérard Pasols, former 
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Louis, Georges, апа Gaston-Louis Vuitton апа workshop етріоуеев, с. 1888. 


ton’s trunks were іп hot demand, receiving orders not just from French 
royalty but Egyptian as well. A year later, in 1859, with business booming, 
Vuitton moved into a larger shop in Asniëres (“donkey farm”), a bucolic 
village just outside of Paris. He would go on to make custom trunks for 
many of the top luminaries of the day. By 1870, however, things would 
take a dramatic turn, as the 296-day Franco-Prussian War lead to the siege 
of Paris. The French Empire was destroyed. When Vuitton was finally able 
to return to his workshop in Asniëres, he found the entire village in ruins, 
and his shop looted and pillaged. 


A LUGGAGE EMPIRE: NYC, LONDON, BOMBAY & BEYOND 
Not one to fold when the chips are down, within months Vuitton built 
a new shop at 1 Rue Scribe, located in the heart of the new Paris, a far 


communications director and longtime consultant to Louis Vuitton and 
author of the authoritative tome Louis Vuitton: The Birth of Modern 
Luxury: *Before achieving success and global renown, the monogram 
canvas met with some resistance. Gaston-Louis Vuitton [Georges Vuit- 
ton's son] noted that “the public was initially reticent and demanded the 
checkered and even the striped canvas, but my father stood firm.' He 
was as stubborn as his father, Louis, who had followed his intuition and 
imposed the flat trunk." 

Eventually the design won out, as proven by its immense popularity 
today. That same year, Georges also opened the largest store for travel 
items in the world, the Vuitton Building, at 70 Champs-Élysées, which 
would remain the company's address until 1954. Customers included 
not only royalty but also literati and glitterati-everyone from Heming- 
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way and Fitzgerald to Audrey Hepburn and Picasso were connoisseurs 
and customers of Louis Vuitton. 

Upon Georges Vuitton’s death in 1936, his son, Gaston-Louis, inher- 
ited the reigns. Despite some alleged missteps of alliances during the 
Second World War, Gaston-Louis continued building Louis Vuitton into 
an international brand, and by 1959 had introduced handbags and wal- 
lets, including the iconic Speedy, Steamer, and Pochette. Gaston-Louis 
also began another tradition that lasts until present day: eye-catching 
window displays and artistic collaborations. He introduced acrobatic 
performers, frolicking giant tortoises, Japanese gardens, yo-yoing jug- 
glers, апа Santa s sleigh with three horses. He collaborated with design- 
ers such as Legrain, Lebourgeois, Rulance, Conversat, and Puiforcat, 
creating items both beautiful and practical such as toiletry kits, flasks, 
and cutlery. 

During the 1950s, movie theaters and brasseries began to replace 
the luxury stores along the Champs-Elysées, leading the Vuittons to 
move the shop to a quieter, more elegant destination, a townhouse at 
78 bis Avenue Marceau, which was more in line with their clientele. 
“Gaston became aware that the Champs-Elysées store was invaded by 
non-buyers,” recounts Gaston’s grandson Patrick-Louis Vuitton. The 
new shop lured everyone from the Rothschilds, the Guerlains, King 
Farouk of Egypt, Christian Dior, Hubert de Givenchy, Diana Vreeland, 
Catherine Deneuve, Jane Birkin, Kirk Douglas, Jerry Lewis, and Salvador 
Dali (who took inspiration from the monogram to create a logo he called 
“The Daligram"). It was here, at Avenue Marceau, that Maison Louis 
Vuitton celebrated its 100" anniversary in 1954. The shop would remain 
there until 1970. Gaston-Louis died in 1970, leaving the family divided 
over how to run the company. 


WHEN MOET-HENNESSY MET LOUIS VUITTON 

Enter Henry Racamier. Married to Odile Vuitton, Gaston's daughter 
and Louis Vuitton's great-granddaughter, Henry Racamier was also 
from the Jura region and had made his fortune in steel. At the age of 65 
he was nearing retirement when the Vuitton family asked for his help 
in running the business. At the urging of his mother-in-law, he reluc- 
tantly agreed and as president of Louis Vuitton aimed to reinvigorate 
and expand the brand, which by his takeover in 1977 seemed a bit staid. 
Vuitton had only two stores (one in Paris and one in Nice) and a selling 
agreement with Saks Fifth Avenue, 60 employees, and annual revenues 
of between approximately $14 million and $17 million. 

Racamier astutely recognized that Vuitton's largest asset was its name 
and logo. And, he also understood the luxury customer. Famously, when 
asked by a reporter if Louis Vuitton would ever have a sale, he answered, 
*No.” He reasoned that customers wanted prices to remain high so that 
they could be confident the items they were purchasing were valuable. 
He also knew that the utmost in quality was a major asset and needed to 
be maintained for success. 

Racamier also saw that the current generation had less and less need 
for leather luggage, at least in European markets. Accordingly, Racamier 
diversified Vuitton’s product offerings, extending the line by adding 
more luxury leather goods such as handbags, wallets, and belts. And, 
perhaps most importantly, he set his sights on a new economy: the bur- 
geoning middle class in Asia. In 1978 he opened the first Louis Vuitton 
stores in Tokyo and Osaka. A second store was opened in Tokyo in 1981 
in the Ginza district, followed by store openings in Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, Guam, Indonesia, Thailand, and Taiwan. At the end of 1981, a Louis 
Vuitton store on 57" Street in Manhattan was unveiled. 

Henry Racamier also improved production methods, which had not 
changed much over the years. Ås a result of increased production, it 
became necessary to also increase distribution. Further stores opened 
in Germany, England, Austria, and a new superior address in Paris: 54 
Avenue Montaigne. 

Racamier's instincts would prove to be right. In June of 1984, the 
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company went public and stock was gobbled up. Racamier realized 
that Vuitton was a mono-product company and was seeking ways to 
broaden its range of French luxury brands with good export markets 
or potential. 

Another successful family business, Moét-Hennessy, makers of 
spirits, were looking to do the same. Moét-Hennessy also owned Dior 
Parfums, which it had purchased in 1968 from the luxury brand Chris- 
tian Dior and, as of 1985, was being run by French businessman Ber- 
nard Arnault. (Arnault and his investment company purchased Dior 
Parfums for “one symbolic franc,” after it had fallen into bankruptcy. 
In 1985, Arnault became Chairman, CEO, and Managing Director of 
the company, improving its financials drastically. Subsequently, he 
repositioned it as the holding company Christian Dior S.A. of the Dior 
Couture fashion business.) 

In 1987, in an attempt to also ward off predators, Racamier merged 
Louis Vuitton with Moét-Hennessy, thus creating the conglomerate 
IVMH Moét Hennessy Louis Vuitton. This would mark an historic turn- 
ing point for the business. 

Seeking to maintain control from Moét-Hennessy CEO Alain Cheva- 
lier after the merger, Racamier allied with Bernard Arnault. At 39-years- 
old, 76-year-old Racamier saw Arnault as his protégé and supporter in 
any disputes over control of IVMH with Moét Hennessy's CEO Alain 
Chevalier. Racamier and Arnault weren't just business associates, but 
friends as well. They both shared a passion for music, and would even 
play the piano together. 

But it wasn't long before the bromance soured. Instead of being the 
ally Racamier desired, Arnault had plans of his own: control of LVMH. 

When Bernard Arnault came aboard as an investor in IVMH, he 
owned 25% of shares, making him one of the company's largest 
shareholders. Moét-Hennessy's CEO Alain Chevalier had one vision 
for the company (selling wine and spirits to another group), while 
Henry Racamier had another (restoring Louis Vuitton's independence). 
Top management in Moét-Hennessy and Louis Vuitton soon realized 
that they had a different vision of how the new group would func- 
tion, too. According to a former IVMH executive during the Racamier 
years, who wishes to remain unnamed, Racamier saw it as a defensive 
measure to avoid a takeover, especially as he could see no successor in 
the management or family ranks. *To him, this meant that he had a 
free hand in acquisitions in the luxury field," he shares. Alain Cheva- 
lier, the CEO of LVMH, and the Moét-Hennessy shareholders wanted a 
unified group. 

Meanwhile, Arnault had a vision of his own and in order to see his 
strategy succeed, launched a takeover bid of LVMH. Explains the execu- 
tive, who spent 28 years at IVMH, "Arnault realized that Chevalier had 
more legitimacy than Racamier in the political, business, and bank- 
ing worlds." With the help of Lazard Fréres & Co. and Crédit Lyonnais, 
Arnault became majority shareholder of IVMH on January 6, 1989. 
Chevalier stepped down and on January 13, 1989 Arnault was unani- 
mously elected chairman of the executive management board. Interest- 
ingly, Lazard's Antoine Bernheim was advising Arnault, while his Lazard 
partner, Bruno Roger, was advising Alain Chevalier. 

By 1990, Racamier had grown the family business into a billion-dollar 
luxury empire, setting up over 100 Louis Vuitton shops worldwide and 
new factories to keep up with demand. Sales in Asia accounted for 40% 
of Vuitton's $1.2 billion business. 

But a bitter battle for the history books played out in the media for 
two years, as Racamier fought to have the takeover bid by Arnault can- 
celled. In 1990, it was eventually ruled by French courts that Racamier 
be dismissed from the board. Racamier was out and Arnault was in, as 
the new head of IVMH, thus ending the reign of Louis Vuitton as a fam- 
ily business. 

As for Racamier, after being ousted from LVMH, he largely spent his 
time on his two passions: music and sailing. He has said that he made 
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Louis Vuitton factory in Asniéres, France, 1897. 


"I THINK YOU HAVE TO HAVE A 
HEALTHY RESPECT AND A HEALTHY 
DISRESPECT FOR AN INSTITUTION,” 
MARC JACOBS SAID."YOU NEED TO BE 
RESPECTFUL IN ORDER TO PRESERVE, 
BUT YOU HAVE TO BE SOMEWHAT DIS- 
RESPECTFUL TO EVOLVE." 
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two mistakes: “The first was merging with Moët-Hennessy. The second 
was inviting Arnault into the company.” In 2003, Racamier died of a 
heart attack in Sardinia at the age of 90. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN... MARC JACOBS 

Bernard Arnault's first move was to fire executives from both Louis Vuit- 
ton and Moét-Hennessy whom had actively opposed him in the battle, 
positioning himself at the leader of IVMH's future. He also appointed 
his father Jean Leon Arnault chairman of the supervisory board. 

During his reign as chairman and CEO of IVMH, Arnault has scooped 
up many family-owned luxury businesses, with the vision of making 
them bigger and more successful. The LVMH umbrella now includes 
fashion brands Givenchy, Celine, Pucci, Fendi, Donna Karan, Thomas 
Pink, Loewe, Berluti, Kenzo, Stefanobi, eLuxury.com, Marc Jacobs and, 
of course, Louis Vuitton-which holds the spot for the most valuable 
luxury brand not only in the LVMH portfolio, but in the world. The 
group owns more than 50 other brands in other arenas ranging from 
Sephora and De Beers to spirits, perfumes, and publishers. And, Groupe 
Arnault (Bernard Arnault's own holding company) has a 70% ownership 
stake in Christian Dior and Dior Couture, as well as stakes in Carrefour 
(the world's second largest retailer next to Wal-Mart), among others. 

While presented by the French media as villainous, Arnault has de- 
fended himself, likening his tactics to that of a brash American busi- 
nessman. Others have called the trained engineer-cum-CEO soft-spoken 
and detail-oriented to the point of obsessive. 

“I can see little of Gordon Gekko in Bernard Arnault, except strong de- 
termination and focus," says a former LVMH executive. “Unlike Gekko, 
who was a raider-and an inside trader, jailed for illegal activities whose 
motivation was greed- Bernard Arnault has purchased companies and 
has kept them, improving their image, management and profitability." 

Whatever the case, Arnault's magic formula, along with help from Yves 
Carcelle, who has been at the business helm of Louis Vuitton for the past 
20 years, had transformed IVMH into one of the largest luxury groups in 
the world, increasing sales and profits by 500% and increasing the con- 
glomerate's value fifteen fold. In the process, Arnault himself has become 
France's richest-or second richest, depending on whom you ask-man. 

How? 

By investing in stores, advertising, and buying back licenses (to keep 
from cheapening its portfolio of luxury brands), and, perhaps most 
importantly, hiring extremely talented and buzz-worthy designers-Marc 
Jacobs for Louis Vuitton, Phoebe Philo for Celine, Alexander McQueen 
for Givenchy, and Galliano for Dior, and allowing them creative freedom. 

Heading into the volatile world of ready-to-wear was a risk for Louis 
Vuitton, which up until 1997 was an established travel and luxury leather 
goods brand. But Arnault understood calculated risks and realized 
that the Louis Vuitton brand needed a jolt of freshness. He gambled on 
then-34-year-old New York designer Marc Jacobs-and then gave him the 
creative freedom to create Louis Vuitton's first ready-to-wear collection. 

Although Jacobs confesses to having felt enormous pressure, he 
marched to the beat of his own drummer, collaborating with cool artists 
like Takashi Murakami and Stephen Sprouse, which sent consumers 
into a haute frenzy, creating waiting lists miles long for the graffiti- 
tagged and pop-art-infused cherry-laden creations. Of the risk, Jacob's 
recounts in book Louis Vuitton/Marc Jacobs: *I think you have to have a 
healthy respect and a healthy disrespect for an institution. You need to 
be respectful in order to preserve, but you have to be somewhat dis- 
respectful in order to evolve." He explains: "When we did the Stephen 
Sprouse graffiti, it was a disrespectful act that looked like it was defacing 
something, but it was also calling attention in another way to something 
that may go unnoticed. I had all of those feelings about taking the vener- 
able Monogram and sort of defacing it, but it also made it entirely visible 
for a younger group of people." He affirms: *It was disrespectful and 
respectful at the same time, and I think that is why it worked." 
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As creative director, Jacobs also launched ad campaigns with some of 
the world's biggest celebrities-Jennifer Lopez, Madonna, Keith Rich- 
ards-and some less expected choices-Mikhail Gorbachev, Andre Agassi, 
and Steffi Graf-which have kept the brand and its consumers on their 
LV-clad toes. Says Janie Samet in Louis Vuitton: The Birth of Modern 
Luxury of the designer's contributions: “Marc Jacobs has transformed 
in a few seasons a venerable company purring about its pedigree like a 
prized, fat, purebred cat into a kind of urban wildcat that can run in the 
streets just as well as in palaces-design with aplomb." She continues: 
“Visibly freed of constraints and knowing how to balance his accelerat- 
ing effects, he has since 1997 propelled Louis Vuitton to the rank of a 
creative, trend-setting, and universal brand." 


SUR LA LUNE! 

Part of LVMH’s success under Arnault has been rapid acquisition, but 
its Arnault's understanding of the luxury consumer that has helped 

the group succeed. “Ἡ someone buys their mother or girlfriend a bag," 
Arnault has said, “he doesn't want to see it at 60 percent off the next 
week.” Sound familiar? And like his predecessor Racamier, Arnault sees 
Asia as the future. *China is feeling the effects of the [economic] crisis, 
but less than the U.S.," he has stated. “And when you consider that Chi- 
nese tourists are now buying as much as Japanese tourists, when there 
were virtually none just 10 years ago, I'm not so worried," he explains 
regarding if Louis Vuitton can retain its spot as the world's most valuable 
luxury brand. And when you consider that 85% of Japanese women own 
a Louis Vuitton item, Arnault must know what he's doing. 

“The management of LVMH and particularly Vuitton has managed to 
ensure that a quest for quarterly earnings is never allowed to inter- 
fere with maintaining the quality of the product or the image of the 
brand," says a former IVMH executive. He adds: *Louis Vuitton main- 
tains the value of its brand by ensuring quality in every area: concep- 
tion, engineering, production, distribution, and communication." 

To this day, Louis Vuitton still accepts custom orders from individual 
clients, virtually unheard of in today's marketplace. Overseen by Pat- 
rick-Louis Vuitton, who represents the family's fifth generation in the 
business, he says, “For my great-grandfather, Georges Vuitton, it was 
essential that the customer's belongings travel in the greatest comfort,” 
hence allowing customers to create their dream travel piece. 

IVMH now has 56,000 employees. And, Arnault hopes to one day 
pass the torch to at least one of those employees, perhaps someone in 
his own family. 

Two of Arnault’s five children currently work for LVMH: Delphine 
Arnault-Gancia, 33, his daughter from his first marriage, who is the 
deputy managing director for Dior, and Antoine Arnault, 31, who is 
Louis Vuitton's communications director. Arnault has said that if his 
children like the business, then they will be a part of it. Will they-or 
anyone-be able to fill Arnault's perfectly polished shoes? Or Carcelle's 
for that matter; last fall he announced he will be stepping down from 
Louis Vuitton in 2013. Only time will tell, but the symbolism of a few 
new adventures indicate that LV's future is, indeed, bright. In 2011, 

IV broke their hard and fast rule of not being in airports when they 
opened a 550-square meter megastore in the Incheon Airport in Korea 
(Carcelle described the opening as *the world's best airport and luxury 
brand joining hands"); and this summer its first-ever Maison in China, 
a four-floor gleaming vision of LV’s future in the Far East. And, of 
course, the dazzling Louis Vuitton Island Maison store at the Marina 
Bay Sands Center in Singapore. Designed by award-winning archi- 
tect, Peter Marino, the store is breathtaking: a golden-lit crystal jewel 
bobbing in the bay like a sleek ocean liner replete with an art gallery, 

a majestic spiral staircase, and an outdoor jetty where deep-pocketed 
shoppers arrive via boats. What could be next for Earth's most valuable 
luxury brand? 

Don't be surprised to hear Louis Vuitton proclaim next: Sur la Lune! t} 
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Louis Vuitton’s first-ever mainland 


China Maison at Shanghai’s Plaza 66. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTIAN RIOS 
STYLING BY VANESSA GELDBACH 
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WILLIAMSBURG, BROOKLYN: It's August and it's hot. Sizzling. It always is in New York this time of sum- 
mer. Although the community pool just opened down the street from Nico Топогейаз new apartment, you 
wouldn t know that: the air is not perfumed with suntan lotion, sidewalks are not choked with gaggles of 
towel-bearing pedestrians, and, no, there isn't nary a bathing suit in sight. No. The streets look more Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid-era revelry than, well, the Steve Jobs wonderland most hip neighborhoods in 
America evoke. Nests of young adults cavort from juice bar to beer bar donning Civil War-inspired handlebar 
mustaches, crisp white shirts crisscrossed with suspenders, Theodore Roosevelt-like top hats, charcoal-grey 
trousers (wool!) and—gulp!—and faint whiffs of tobacco gather into small clouds above the gangs in search 
of refreshment. € Nico Tortorella just moved here from LA. At first blush he seems a fish out of water in 
Williamsburg. His hair is more James Dean than James Fisk, the infamous early-20" century sportsman who 
helped popularize Williamsburg, his clothes 50s-era Brando vintage, his beer Guinness—there isn't a mus- 
tache in sight. € "| went to work yesterday, says Tortorella, “and my co-star, Valorie Curry, looked at me and 
said, | would never call you a hipster, but you re... kinda a hipster.” % No, his fashion icons are not Buffalo Bill, 
Rollie Fingers or Deadwood saloon owners. He looks to people like Yohji, Raf, Mister Freedom as style inspira- 
tions. “My staples are old white t-shirts, black 
jeans, antique shoes, hats, and glasses, he 
y says pointing to his closet. Ф You may not 
H E S ON EVE RY know how to pronounce nis Italian-infused 
HOLLYWOOD DI RECTO RS name, or instantly recognize his good-looks 
RADAR & IS CO-STARRING quite yet—but you will soon. The Chicago 
WITH KEVI N BACON m found himself pa the radar of nn 
ነ wood casting agents after appearing on the 
ON ON E OF TV S MOST TV series The Beautiful Life, aries with 
ANTICI PATED DRAMAS— Mischa Barton, Ben Hollingsworth and Sara 
BUT ALL N ICO TO RTORELLA Paxton. He was quickly snatched up by Joel 
REALLY WANTS Schumacher for Twelve, then We Craven 
TO DO IS GO SHOPPI NG for Scream 4, Schumacher again for Ires- 
pass, and, recently, by Kevin Williamson for 
BY ROB HILL the highly anticipated ТУ series, The Follow- 
ing, debuting in January, and starring Kevin 
Bacon. Ф "All my friends and family are a 
few less degrees closer to Kevin Bacon at this point," he says with a wry smile. "Ihe show is your basic cop 
drama on crack: You have your detectives, your bad guys, and your victims. | am sure with the team we have, 
this will be some epic television.” € Epic, sure. But, of course, the epic long hours may cut into lortorella's 
other full-time job: shopping. Calling himself a "professional shopper," when not on set you will most likely find 
him at antique/vintage stores in major metropolitan areas. He began scavenging at an early age— thanks to 
grandma. “The compartmentalized hoarding gene has been passed on from her, he points out. | wouldn't 
have it any other way.” € The shoot is winding down—but the heat isn't. More cold beer is in order. | wonder 
aloud what some of lortorella's favorite watering spots are. He doesn't miss a beat: “The Pikey in LA, a new- 
ish bar on Sunset and Fairfax, great crowd and staff. In NY, the Trophy Bar, The Woods, Wythe Hotel, and 
Bushwick Country Club..." he trails off as a chunky heavy wool cardigan makes its way out of a trunk and on 
to his bed. € It's impressive. Something James Dean would have wrapped himself in sixty-some-odd years 
ago in his tiny Manhattan apartment. But what everyone really wants to know, and what many cans of luke- 
warm Pabst Blue Ribbon wouldn't come close to budging out of him, is: Have you been cast in 50 Shades of 
Grey? € “I'm 100 shades of grey,’ he says with a wink, "so I'm probably overqualified.” t? 
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JACKET, JUNYA WATANABE FOR COMME DES GARCONS; JEANS, ARMANI EXCHANGE; WATCH, ROLEX 


TO SEE THE FULL EXCLUSIVE VIDEO, GO TO 
TREATSMAGAZINE.COM/VIDEO 
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Muhammad Ali, The Beatles, JFK, Castro, Marlon Brando & The Rolling Stones were all authentically 
captured by his camera. Jean-Luc Godard called him "the best American camerman," while Norman Mailer said his 
film Salesman was "more about America than any other film." The documentary filmmaking duo, Albert and 
David Maysles, pioneered and perfected Cinema Verite with their revolutionary fly-on-the-wall flims. TREATS! heads 
to NYC to talk with Albert about helping to introduce The Beatles to America, capturing the audience homicide at 
The Stones’ 1969 Altamont concert and why Martin Scorsese has him on speed dial 


By Harvey Kubernik Portrait by Brett Ratner 


.- 
ΤΗΕ ΜΑΝ (LEFT): 
Albert Maysles inhis ^^ 
home, New York, 2012. | 
STREET FIGHTIN’ MEN: 
Albert & David standing 
with Mick Jagger δι 
Charlie Watts, 1969. 





ALBERT MAYSLES 


IN 1955, YOU 


were a psychology teacher who decided to leave school 
and go to Russia to make the documentary Psuchiatru 

in Russia about mental hospitals. But it was your 1964 
documentary, Here's What's Happening Baby, The Beatles 
documentary capturing the inside story of the band's first 
two frenzied weeks in America, that made you and your 
brother sought-after filmmakers. How did you go from 
mental hospitals in Russia to The Beatles? 

On February 7, 1964, 1 got a telephone call from Granada 
Television in England, whom I never had worked with but I 
think they had seen my film Showman. And they said, “The 
Beatles are arriving in two hours at JFK Airport. Would 

you like to film them?” So I put my hand over the phone 
and turned to my brother David and asked, “Who are the 
Beatles? Are they any good?” Fortunately, David knew. “Oh, 
they're great,” he said with a big smile on his face. We both 
got on the phone and made a deal for TV and rushed out to 
the airport just in time to see the plane coming in to land. 
David had his sound recorder and I had my camera. We 
jumped in the limo with them and off we were running. We 
drove with them into New York City and spent the next four 
or five days with them. 

You then went with them to their famed Ed Sullivan Show 
appearance, right? 

Yes. But I didn’t go inside and watch the performances. Bet- 
ter than that, when they walked into CBS, we realized there 
was no point in going with them because to film them we 
would have to go through the whole union process. And 
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IN AMERICA (LEFT): The 
original poster for 

Albert & David’s movie, 
The Beatles in Amarica. 


HELLO GOTHAM (RIGHT): 


The Beatles arriving 
at JFK airport on February 
7th, 1964. 
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“When the Beatles did their infamous Ed Sullivan Show appearance, 

I didn't go inside and watch the performances because of the whole union pro- 
cess. Instead, we just walked down the street, got into an ordinary 

tenement building, heard music from a household, knocked on the door, 

and filmed a family watching the show.” 
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by the time we started on that they would be out of there. 
So, instead, we just walked down the street, got into an or- 
dinary tenement building, heard music from a household, 
knocked on the door, and filmed a family watching the 
show. So that was much better. 

The birth of Cinéma Verite! 

It's always trying to get behind the scenes to get close towards 
what is going on. We also went to the Beatles’ Washington, D. 
C. show; there were two versions of the film. Their manage- 
ment said, "Make it more commercial.” That was broadcast in 
1964 on CBS-TV known as The Beatles in America. 

Did you have any clue at the time you’d be talking about 
The Beatles nearly 50 years later? 

I was as mystified as the public was! People have said when 
they arrived at the airport maybe 10 or 20 people would 
show up. But instead 5,000 were there. 

Did you guys have all-access? 

Yes. But we weren't aware at the time we were a witness to 
history. 
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You and your brother David had an almost telepathic 
relationship, it seems. 

Well, I think we had it and always will have it. It's sort of a 
special talent for access. Everything seemed to be a natural 
process for us-becoming friends simultaneously with the 
filming. But more than that, I think we really like people 
and they see it right away in our eyes. There's a constant 
empathy. An empathizing process that goes on. David was 
very important to the films. He was a visual sound guy and 
when people looked at me they often times couldn't see me 
because I'd have the camera hiding my face and it was very 
important when they looked at my brother that they looked 
at somebody who was as loving as I was. And there was 
always a positive thing that emanated from both of us. He 
also supervised the editing. 

In 2011 The Love We Make was released, where you fol- 
lowed Paul [McCartney] through the streets of New York 
City just after the 9/11 terrorist attacks as he organizes an 
all-star benefit concert. Had you seen him since 1964? 





BRETT RATNER 


I don't think I had seen any of the Beatles since '64. I got a START ME UP (ABOVE): 


call one day from Paul several weeks after 9/11 and he said Albert & David talking to “| gota call one day from 
Mick Jagger during the 


he was in town and that we should get together because shooting of Gimme λοβό, Martin Scorsese and he said, 
in two weeks “something is gonna happen that you gotta OPENING NIGHT (LEFT): “ve got eig hteen 35mm 


The original poster for 


film.” So we got together and he explained to me that he Gimme Shelter, 1970. cameras and we're g oin g to be 


was putting on a concert to bring up the spirits of those 


who had suffered so much, especially the police and the filming the Stones at this 

firemen. You know, Paul's father was a firefighter in World theater and | q love for you to 
War П. It was the same old Paul. When we showed him соте along with your video 

the final film he didn't have any changes that he wanted to camera and shoot. And . besides, 


make. It was completely the way it was. I’m glad he called. Keith and Mick have both asked 
After The Beatles, you guys moved on to the Stones and th at you come , 


Gimme Shelter. 

We got a phone call one day from Haskell Wexler who 
said the Rolling Stones were in town in Los Angeles and 
they were about to go on a nationwide tour. *Maybe you 
should look them up," he said. Again, in this particular 
case, neither one of us knew their music but we trusted 
Haskell. So we knocked on their door at the Plaza Hotel 


ТОР: STEPHEN GOLDBLAT T; POSTER: THE CRITERION COLLECTION 
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Albert in his 
townhouse, New York, 2012. 


AT HOME 


Photograph by Brett Ratner. 


and we started talking to them. “Well, we're going to be 
performing the next evening in Baltimore. You are most 
welcome to attend,” they said. We went to the show..and 
they were good. And we followed it up by making a deal 
with them and we then filmed them at Madison Square 
Garden. 

Were you blown away by Jagger on stage? 

I don't know how to put it into words to describe Jagger on 
stage. You just have to see the footage. We joined after the 
tour began and, of course, a moment in American history. 
Mick Jagger was very invested during the process of the 
movie without in any way trying to control it. That was im- 
portant. He never said, “Oh, you need to get this. And you 
need to get that. Do this.” And we had а lot more cameras 
at Altamont. 

What was it like being at Altamont, where there was a 
homicide in the audience, and filming it? 

It was interesting the way the press handled it. There was a 
very good reviewer at The New York Times, Vincent Canby, 
who in the middle of his review said: “Ihe Maysles must 
have said, ‘A-ha!’ when they saw that they had captured the 
killing on film in the editing room.” The title of his piece was 
“Making Murder Pay.” Well, he was wrong, really. We weren't 
doing it just to make the money. Secondly, it wasn’t a murder. 
No one was able to prove the motivation. I was on the stage 
just behind the Stones for most of the filming and I could see 
them and the immediate audience. My brother, with another 
cameraman, was on a truck to the side of the stage out of my 
view but in view of the killing. It's interesting, just before the 
concert began I had myself placed just down below, filming 
the audience in exactly the same spot where the killing took 
place. So I'm there and Im filming and the guy just below 
me with his child gets up and says, “If you don't leave this 
place right here, right now, ΓΗ kill you." 

After principal filming and you are in the editing stages, 
the movie sort of becomes a documentary about a docu- 
mentary, or at least moments on screen where band mem- 
bers Jagger and drummer Charlie Watts are commenting 
about a work in progress. 

Mick said at some point after the film was shot they'd like 
to take a look at it. It was their idea. And then when Char- 
lotte [Zwerin] was editing it, she said, *Let's call them up on 
that and let's film them watching. It would be just great." 

It was their idea and her idea and it worked beautifully of 
course. For example, when I was shooting the Stones listen- 
ing to the playback of *Wild Horses," my brother whispered 
in my ear, *Take a look at Keith's boots." And I shot them. 
When we showed Mick the film he didn't say, “Eliminate 
this." But he was taken by the horror of the events and 

he couldn't give us the release. So we waited six months 
and one day my brother happened to meet the director of 
Performance, Donald Cammell, who directed Jagger in the 
movie, and David told him that we had some problems in 
getting a release. So Donald said, “Let me take a look at it." 
So he saw the film and said, “Don't worry. ГЇЇ take care of 
it." And that's it. That is how we got the OK. 

Did the 1970 premiere and the first screenings of 

Gimme Shelter support or help your subsequent long- 
form documentary work? 

Well, we'd already triumphed with the theatrical showing 
of Salesman. But to see Gimme Shelter on that big screen 
with full audiences is equal to the actual moments you 
spend filming it. 

You were a part of Martin Scorsese's Rolling Stones docu- 
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“Seeing 
Gimme Shel- 
ter on that 
big screen 
with full 
audiences is 
equal to the 
actual mo- 
ments you 
spend film- 
ing it.” 


mentary Shine the Light, too, right? 

I got a call one day from Scorsese and he said, “Гуе got 
eighteen 35mm cameras and we're going to be filming the 
Stones at this theater and Га love for you to come along 
with your video camera and shoot whatever you think 
should be shot. And besides, Keith and Mick have both 
asked that you come.” So off I went. In fact, just the other 
day I got a call from Scorsese. "There's a film we should 
make together,” he said. That’s gonna happen next year! 
It's widely known that your movie, Salesman, which Nor- 
man Mailer said was “more about America than any other 
film,” had a direct influence on Scorsese’s Mean Streets. 
In a recent lecture I gave, I quoted Hitchcock: “The direc- 
tor is God in Hollywood. But in the documentary world 
God is the director.” You have to choose the right subject 

at the right time. And, whether you're knowing it or not, 
you’re probably at your best if that subject has a personal 
aspect to it-something in your childhood that is re-enacted 
directly or indirectly, if you are on the right course, but not 
to be afraid that it is very personal. Because that’s probably 
gonna make it all the stronger. The problem with people 
giving you a subject to film is that it's very unlikely to be 
that personal. And like Hitchcock's advice, let things go 
along and keep your eye out for what should be in the film. 
The movie was about selling Bibles door-to-door. 

You and David did some door-to-door brush selling in 
high school, right? 

Yes. But I think it's the identification with somebody that 
you are so sympathetic with that really makes the film. Paul 
[Brennan] is a salesman and I suppose he should have been 
a poet. And I guess when you are being dragged through 
hard times..but you really like these guys and feel for them. 
Today, I don't feel people are bothered by its out-datedness. 
The first questions people ask at showings and events are, 
*How do you get people to be so natural?” "How do you get 
the camera not to interfere with what is going on?” And I 





ALBERT MAYSLES 


MARIANNE BARCELLONA 


answer that by saying there is something more important 
that's taking place. And that is the empathizing process— 
which people understand I am doing. When I shot Sales- 
man 1 always had a light with me and one on the camera 
as well. I very rarely used it but there were times when 1 
needed a light and I bounced the light right off the ceiling 
in the room and that was all. 

In your movie, Meet Marlon Brando, we watch Brando 
confront the press during a media junket with television 
journalists. It premiered at the New York Film Festival in 
1966 and Variety’s review was... “...enchanting...clever... 
delightful...beguiling.” How did this very unorthodox film 
come together? 

Brando had just finished making the film Morituri, but it 
was not his most successful film. However, the producers of 
the film needed some promotion for it, to get the word out, 
so they arranged for television interviewers from all over the 
country to come to New York to interview Brando. And just 
a day or so before the interview took place they called us up 
and said, “We'd love to have you film these interviews and 
we’ll edit each film down to a couple of minutes and send 

it off to local broadcasting channels around the nation.” So 
we began filming, and we half-turned our heads to each 
other and said, "Yeah... We'll put this film together and make 
our own film." That occurred to us almost immediately, and 
that's what happened. It turned out to be a template of the 
modern press junket. What was especially entertaining was 
the interviewer would ask his or her question and Marlon 
Brando would take off on an idea of his own. 

When you began, Hollywood was so tied to structure, 
soundstages, prepared location shoots, and the indepen- 
dent voice was hardly given a forum. In the mid-to-late 
60s things really began to change, didn't they? 

Well, actually when you examine those major films of mine, 
Salesman,, Grey Gardens, and Gimme Shelter, we got no 
money from anybody. Sometimes you just have to go ahead 


THREE'S A CROWD 
(OPPOSITE): Albert and 
David Maysles with 
Truman Capote, 1962. 
SALESMAN (ABOVE): 
David and Albert Maysles 
during Salesman PR. 





with it. When we came out with Salesman we were hoping 
to get it into movie theaters, but nobody was interested in 
distributing it. So we thought, Okay, we will at least get 

it into a theater if we rent a movie theater. But we can do 
that only if we raise some money. So we show some of 

the film to maybe a hundred people and as they're walking 
out to congratulate us I noticed through a crack in the door 
there was one person left in the theater. And when she got 
up to leave I saw that she had been crying and as she got 
closer I saw how attractive she was. I elbowed my brother 
and said, "She's for me." And that woman became my wife. 
How did Grey Gardens, about Jacqueline Kennedy Onas- 
sis aunt and cousin living in squalor in their East Hamp- 
ton mansion, come about? 

One day I got a call from Lee Radziwill, Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy's sister, who knew of my work because her boyfriend 
Peter Beard, the photographer. He recommended that she 
speak to my brother and me because she wanted to make 

a film of her childhood in the Hamptons. And so we got 

to talking about that and we started making the film. And 
several weeks into filming she got a call from Little Edie 
Beale saying that she and her mother, Big Edie Beale, were 
in trouble because the Board of Health was after them and 
could she come over and help out. So Lee turned to us and 
asked, "Maybe you would like to go along with her?” I said, 
“Do you think we should bring the camera?" She said, "Oh, 
yeah!" So we started filming and then several days later Lee 
sort of lost interest but weeks later we said, "We've got to 
go back there and make a film." So that's how it started and 
we did it over six weeks. In fact, when we did the movie, 

at the end of days that were particularly successful, Edie 
would shout, “It's been a banner day!” When the film was 
finished we brought the film to Grey Gardens and showed 
it to them. After the screening was over, Little Edie got up 
and shouted, “The Maysles have created a classic!" One day 
Edie got back to us when her mother had just died and she 
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told us during one of her last moments she turned to her 
mother and said, “Is there something more you want to 
say?” And her mother said, "There's nothing more to say. 
It's all in the film.” 

It's a classic. 

It's funny, when I meet somebody and I start to identify 
myself and I say I’m a documentary filmmaker, right away 
they say, “Have you seen Grey Gardens?!" 

The great documentary filmmaker, D.A. Pennebaker, told 
me that when he is behind a camera he gets into a zone 
and does not want to come out. What is the shooting ex- 
perience like for you? 

The camera is my way of conversing, making friends, 
capturing touching moments. It's my way of relating. And 
I don't have to say a word. I know that when I am getting 
something really good, they know it as well. And they 
think, This guy knows what he is doing. 

What equipment were you using in the early days? 

Γ used a 25-pound camera that I had built myself from 
existing parts. I put it into a shape that was just right for 


me so that the weight was such that when it was put on my 


shoulder it was balanced and that I could carry it all day 


long without getting tired. The portability was an asset and 
that you could hold it so steady and had no problems. It was 


battery-pack operated and that must have been a four- or 
five-pound battery. I used a standard zoom lens that has 

a broad range. And I didn't want another lens because if I 
changed lenses all the time Га miss the shot. 

In many of your films, you sometimes leave your voice 
off screen and heard on tape when the interview subject 


responds, instead of editing out the original question or a 


thought you might have. Was this by design? 


Yes, because I don't want to fool anybody. It is an interview 


and let's look at it as such. 
It also brings you further into the process, right? 
That's right. Because people get kind of spooked out when 
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“It’s funny, 
when | meet 
somebody 
and | start 
to identify 
myself as a 
documentary 
filmmaker, 
right away 
they say, 
*Have you 
seen Grey 
Gardens!?”” 


they wonder, Who is this guy shooting all this stuff? Of 
course, one of the secrets of a good interview is asking the 
right questions. 

Your films display a world where the environment and 
reality just happen, almost as an organic directive. Your 
drama was realism without a budget or motive. Did com- 
ing from the world of psychology give you an insight into 
the human condition? 

In а way you're right. Suddenly, in 1955, teaching changed 
and I was so excited by the change-the possibility of hav- 
ing students participate in the process. It was no longer a 
lecture. The assumption was that it was a conversation with 
the student. Also, a very important thing that took place in 
my life was when I met up with Bob Drew, Richard Lea- 
cock, and D.A. Pennebaker. And they had exactly the same 
kind of vision of letting things happen. When we made the 
revolutionary documentary Primary, about presidential 
hopefuls John F. Kennedy and Hubert Humphrey dur- 

ing the 1960 Wisconsin primary, the revolution was this: 
no host, no narration, no staging. Letting things happen, 
forming a relationship of trust and confidence so that the 
subject goes with what's going on without concern over the 
camera. The result is the viewer experiences the subjects” 
experiences-the full authenticity like what it was like to be 
there. Oftentimes something that would appear to be irrel- 
evant gets to the heart of the matter. For example, there's a 
scene in Primary where I walk behind John F. Kennedy and 
go on the stage. Then all the cameras are focused, fortu- 
nately, on Jackie. Then I slip around back and get her hand, 
which told more than what was seen in her face. So you 
have to be just totally open to looking carefully and getting 
what's relevant. 

What were your observations on filming Fidel Castro? 
When I went to Cuba in 1960 I had no assignment. Well, 
let's just see what happens. I got off the plane, got into a 
cab, turned to the driver, and said, *Where's Fidel?" He 
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Brando at a press confer- 
ence in Maysles' movie Meet 
Marlon Brando. 

GERMS, I HATE GERMS 
(OPPOSITE): Albert 
Maysles taking a self- 
portrait during the shooting 
of Grey Gardens. 

FUNNY GIRL (ABOVE): 
Albert & David with Little 
Edie during the making of 
Grey Gardens. 


said, "He's at this big auditorium where he is addressing 
women.” I asked him to please take me there. I get close 

to Fidel, maybe 20 feet, and as I am raising my camera, 
with an extreme telephoto lens on it, over my shoulder, 
Fidel happens to look in my direction as he is giving this 
powerful speech. And [ can tell from the look in his eyes 
that he has caught something in my eyes, that somehow 
it's okay to carry it up to my shoulder to get this fantas- 

tic shot of him. I think it was that very day I got to talk 
with him and make that connection with him. I was then 
spending 24-hour days with him and one day he said that 
he was going to go to the Chinese Embassy and would I like 
to come along? And, of course, I said yes. And during the 
course of that evening, where we were standing shoulder 
to shoulder, a messenger comes rushing in and hands him 
a telegram. He opens it, reads it and turns to me. "Should I 
translate it for you? Your state department has just broken 
off relations with Cuba.” Had I had a little Flip camera in 
my pocket I certainly would have pulled it out in time to 
have gotten his statement on film and I would have gotten 
a great moment in history. 

A couple of years ago, along with co-director and pro- 
ducer Bradley Kaplan, ESPN had you participate in their 
documentary, Muhammad and Larry, about boxers Mu- 
hammad Ali and Larry Holmes. It was a movie project that 
you had actually started in 1980, right? 

In 1964 I saw Muhammad Ali in Miami; I also saw Muham- 
mad Ali in Zaire in the 1970s. There was a period of over 20 
years where I hadn't seen him at all. I remember walking 
down Broadway and hearing somebody shout, "Hey, Al! 
Hey, Al!” It was Muhammad Ali rolling down the window 
of a taxi. I had really not gotten to know him that well, 

but he remembers everybody. So, I wound up filming him 
in 1980 with Larry Holmes-only about a half an hour of 
film. ESPN got in touch with us and I recalled we had this 
Muhammad Ali film. But I thought, How are we gonna 





make it into an hour? Well, we decided that we would film 
some conversations with experts that were at the fight and 
knew what they were talking about, and it became a very 
popular film for ESPN. 

You now are fully involved with The Maysles Center, a 
not-for-profit organization that is dedicated to the exhibi- 
tion and production of documentary films. You also offer 
education programs and a filmmaking curriculum as well 
as a 16-week documentary filmmaking course. Your first 
commitment is to serve the Harlem community. How did 
this come about? 

The reason we moved to Harlem was that we had four kids 
that needed their own apartments and we needed a place 
we could get cheap enough. My wife and I were having 
lunch one day in Brooklyn and I said, "You know, we should 
look more into Harlem.” So we walked around and got so 
excited we thought, Yeah, this is it. 

I know a handful of major directors who chose their pro- 
fession after seeing your movies. That must be flattering. 
Yeah. So many people who are now well-known filmmak- 
ers have told me that is what got them started in docu- 
mentaries. Mostly the film Salesman. I've also helped a lot 
of people make their own films. Гуе done a lot of that and 
enjoyed it very much. 

Do you have a favorite film? 

As I look back over all the years I've done a lot more of what 
I really want to do with my brother than in the years that 
have gone by. Those three films-Salesman, Gimme Shelter, 
Grey Gardens-really stand above almost anything else. 

You once said, "Faith and fate create the reality and then 
you let the stories emerge.” But in your career, it does seem 
destiny is involved. 

Yes. I don't have a problem with chance. I remember meet- 
ing and having a discussion with a newsperson, and his 
favorite word was “random.” And it's mine, too. t} 
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the 21st century takes form, it is clear that there 
is no sense of direction or any prevalent style 

in architecture. Where uncertainty reigns, the 
desire for clear answers is all the more pressing. 
How can architecture respond to the need to 
find a spirit of this time, a way of building that 
neither denies the past nor glorifies it beyond 
reason? When urban populations rise dramati- 
cally, and the quality of life declines, the role of 
certain creative architects becomes central in 
defining the future of the built environment. 
Tadao Ando is one of those creators, an architect 
who has sought and found the keys to adapting 
modern architecture to the needs of this time. 
Although he makes abstract reference to Japa- 
nese tradition, he is just as much influenced by 
the powerful simplicity of the best of Modern- 
ism. These qualities have made him internation- 
ally famous, one of the most popular architects 
for a generation of students around the world. 
And yet to understand the depth and impor- 
tance of Ando’s contribution, it is essential to 
actually see his buildings, in particular those 
built in Japan. 

The first impression created by Ando's archi- 
tecture is that of its materiality. His powerful 
concrete walls set a limit. Beyond this point 
there is no passage but that which is opened 
by his will. A second impression of Ando's 
architecture is its tactility. Hard walls seem 
soft to the touch. They exclude then enclose, 
admitting light, wind, and the passing visitor, 
who leaves behind the disorder of everyday 
existence to be sheltered in a realm of stillness. 
A third impression of Ando's architecture is its 
emptiness. Within, only light and space sur- 
round the visitor. 

Enso, the mysterious circles drawn by Zen 
Buddhist monks in a single stroke, symbol- 
ize emptiness, oneness, and the moment of 
enlightenment. The circle and other rigorous 
geometric forms are the vocabulary of Ando, 
related as much to Western architecture as to 
any Eastern thought. He cites the Pantheon 
in Rome as an influence on his work; proof 
that simple shapes fashioned with a mastery 
of light and materials can create a transcen- 
dent space. He speaks also of the “prisons” 
in Piranesi's [architectural etchings] Carceri 
d'invenzion (Imaginary Prisons), whose 
"dynamic verticality" contrasts with the hori- 
zontal emphasis of much traditional Japanese 
architecture, which is “non-geometric and ir- 
regular" by nature. Ando has said that a goal of 
his work is to bring together these apparently 
divergent ideas of space in a *unified transcen- 
dent architecture." What Ando seeks, and what 
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he finds in his best work, is the simplicity of 
perfection, a faultless circle drawn by a steady 
hand in a single stroke. 


PRIVATE HOUSES, PRIVATE 
WORLDS 

Born in Osaka in 1941, Tadao Ando is unusual 
in that he was self-educated as an architect, 
largely through travels in the United States, 
Europe, and Africa from 1962 to 1969. He 
founded Tadao Ando Architect & Associates 
in Osaka in 1969. When asked how he came 
to be interested in architecture, he replied, "As 
it happens work was carried on where I lived 
when I was 15, and I got to know some of the 
carpenters. About the same time, in a used 
bookstore, I saw a book on the complete work 
of Le Corbusier. I recopied some of his draw- 
ings, and I would say that that is how I began 
to be interested in architecture." 

Although the influence on Ando of Le 
Corbusier and others such as Louis Kahn is 
often cited, it is interesting to note that the 
first project that brought him public atten- 
tion, the so-called Azuma House, is already 
very much a personal creation. On a small 
site (57.3 m2) inserted into a row of narrow 
houses, the simple concrete facade and equally 
unadorned doorway stand out without break- 
ing the rhythm of the street. Old wood houses 
that formerly lined the street have given way 
to a hodgepodge of generally undistinguished 
modern residences. Although this residen- 


THE FIRST IMPRESSION 
CREATED BY TADAO ANDO'S 
ARCHITECTURE IS THAT OF 
ITS MATERIALITY. HIS POW- 
ERFUL CONCRETE WALLS 
SET A LIMIT. A SECOND 
IMPRESSION OF ANDO S 
ARCHITECTURE IS ITS TAC- 
TILITV. HARD WALLS SEEM 
SOFT TO THE TOUCH. A 
THIRD IMPRESSION OF 
ANDO S ARCHITECTURE IS 
ITS EMPTINESS. WITHIN, 
ONLY LIGHT AND SPACE 
SURROUND THE VISITOR. 


tial area of Osaka is somewhat less chaotic 

in appearance than many other parts of a 
metropolis with a population density of 11,793 
persons per square kilometer (1995), there is 

a marked contrast between this concrete slab 
and its environment. Stepping through the 
door, the visitor need no longer be conscious 
of the outside world. The house is divided into 
three equal sections—a living room and kitchen 
below, and two bedrooms above, separated by 
an external courtyard, and the stairway up to 
the second floor. Access to the bathroom on 
the ground floor from the bedrooms requires 
the resident to pass through the courtyard. This 
fact surprises Western visitors but seems to be 
of little concern to the Japanese, who, as Ando 
says, “Are used to living with the rhythms of 
nature.” As for its limited dimensions, with to- 
tal floor space of 64.7 m2, the Sumiyoshi Row 
House exceeds the average size of an Osaka 
dwelling (estimated at 61 m2 in 1993). Despite 
its rigorously geometric design, this house, 
with its unusual facade and open central court- 
yard, is closely related both to local architec- 
ture and to Japanese traditions. By excluding 
the chaotic environment and admitting nature, 
Ando also developed what would become one 
of the central themes of his work in this house, 
which won a prize from the Japanese Architec- 
tural Association. 


HOMES FOR THE SPIRIT 
When asked if he is religious, Ando replies, “I 
feel that the goal of most religions is similar, 
to make men happier and more at ease with 
themselves. I see no contradiction in my de- 
signing Christian churches.” Indeed, Ando has 
built a number of Christian chapels and other 
houses of worship and contemplation. In his 
architecture in general, there is a processional 
quality that is related to the design of Japanese 
temples. “I do not make direct visual reference 
to temples in my work,” says Ando, “but it is 
true that I have visited a very large number of 
such buildings, and unconsciously the idea 
of an indirect access recurs frequently in my 
work. Traditional Japanese architecture is al- 
most never symmetrical and this too undoubt- 
edly enters into my subconscious.” It is in his 
places of contemplation that these facts appear 
most clearly, highlighting the qualities that 
place Tadao Ando in a category apart, making 
him one of the great architects of our time. 
One of Ando’s most remarkable buildings is 
also one of his simplest. The Church of the Light 
(Ibaraki, Osaka, 1988-89) is located in a resi- 
dential suburb 40 kilometers to the northeast of 
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the center of Osaka. It consists of a rectangular 
concrete box crossed at a15-degree angle by 

a freestanding wall. The bisecting wall obliges 
the visitor to turn to enter the chapel. As ever 
with Ando, entering a building requires an act 
of will and an awareness of the architecture. 
Within, the rough-textured floors and pews 

are made from dark-stained scaffolding planks 
emphasizing the starkness of the design. In an 
unusual configuration, the floor descends in 
stages toward the altar, which is next to the rear 
wall, whose horizontal and vertical openings 
form a cross, flooding the space with light. Built 
for the Ibaraki Kasugaoka Church, a member 

of the United Church of Christ in Japan, at the 
behest of the Reverend Noboru Karukome, the 
church has a total floor area of only 113 m2, 

but an undeniable strength. For the Reverend 
Karukome, this place brings to mind the words 
of Christ: “Where two or three come together in 
my name, I am there with them.” The church 
discovered in the course of construction that it 
could not afford a roof. Ando told the building 
company that he would consider the church to 
be finished as it was, open to the sky, leading 
the company to donate the needed covering. 

So, too, he proposed that there be no glass 

in the cruciform opening, allowing wind to 
blow through the chapel just as light entered. 
Rejected because of winter cold, this idea too is 
symbolic of Ando’s consistent emphasis on clos- 
ing out the urban environment, while admitting 
manifestations of nature. It should be noted that 
the opening in the wall of the Church of the 
Light assumes a shape that is not quite that of 
the traditional Christian cross. Ihe horizontal 
bar is lower than it might be, just above center. 
This subtle difference is important. To each 

his own giver of light. The goal of religions is 
similar, as the architect says, and his is spiritual- 
ity, expressed in built form, which goes beyond 
specific identification. 


ART, LITERATURE, AND MORE 

The Children’s Museum (design: 03/1987- 
03/1988; construction: 03/1988-07/1989) is 
located on a large wooded hillside site (87222 
m2) overlooking a lake near the city of Himeji. 
In this mature work of Ando, the visitor is 
invited to discover the architecture in rela- 
tion to its natural setting. The main unit ofthe 
museum contains a library, indoor and outdoor 
theaters, an exhibition gallery, a multipurpose 
hall, and a restaurant. The outdoor theater is 
located on the rooftop, with a spectacular view 
of the lake. A stepped waterfall and pool near 
the building also serve to make a connection 
between the museum and the scenery of the 
lake. A path, marked by a long concrete wall, 
leads the visitor away from the main structure 
toward a workshop complex consisting of a 
two-story square building. Along this path, 
Ando has placed a surprising group of 16 con- 
crete columns in a square grid. In their wooded 


setting, these nine-meter-high pillars are a 
reminder that the first columns in architectural 
history were inspired by trees. Somewhere 
between architecture and sculpture, since it is 
dictated by no specific function, this inter- 
vention marks his intention to go beyond the 
traditional concept of his art to reaffirm a link 
between nature and the built form. 

Although called a Children's Museum, the 
facility in Himeji carries relatively few if any 
built references to childhood. Rather, Ando 
creates a group of buildings in a relatively com- 
plex arrangement, which could certainly serve 
other purposes. When asked if his style has 
not shifted toward a more complicated use of 
interpenetrating spaces, the architect replies, 
“Most of my early buildings were destined to 
be housing. I used simple forms because the 
function of the architecture was simple. Now, 
the programs required of my buildings, for 
example museums, are more complex. What 
you perceive as an evolution in my style has 
more to do with programmatic requirements, 
in my opinion." Despite an inherent modesty, 
there seems little doubt that Ando is creating 
his works with an eye to posterity. The poten- 
tial flexibility of the Himeji Children's Museum 
and its lack of anecdotal references to child- 
hood most probably improve the chances that 
it will survive longer. 

Although its site is not as generous as that of 
the Children's Museum, the Museum of Litera- 
ture now forms a complex of three buildings. 
Aside from Ando's first structure, there is also 
what remains of the residence of the locally 
powerful Hamamoto family on the site. Known 
as the Bokeitei, this traditional 80-year-old 
structure now contains the study of Watsuji. 
Ando created a pond between his building 
and this older house to relate the two. Slightly 
further down the hill the architect made an 
addition to the Museum (design: 09/1993- 
09/1994; construction: 10/1994-05/1996). With 
its axis parallel to the grid of the first building, 
this annex is made of a rectangular glass box 
bisected at a 30-degree angle by a concrete wall. 
Although Ando compares this device to that 
used in the Church of Light, there is a greater 
complexity in this design, which is immediately 
apparent to the visitor. A 13-meter-square cube 
is also part of the structure, set at a 45-degree 
angle to the glass box. In the heart of the an- 


PHILIPPE STARCK SAYS 
THAT HE ADMIRES ANDO 
BECAUSE HE "IS A MYSTIC 
IN А COUNTRY THAT IS NO 
LONGER MYSTIC. 


nex, Ando has placed a library formed by a set 
of concentric wooden squares, with a central 
opening to the sky. With its magnificent internal 
corridors of solid concrete, this building, which 
seems so simple from the outside, conserves 
within what is apparently a frequent feature 

of Ando's architecture: a processional design 
which willfully leads the visitor closer and 
closer to a place of concentrated meaning, in 
this case the heart of the library with its open- 
ing to the sky. The French designer Philippe 
Starck says that he admires Ando because he “is 
a mystic in a country that is no longer mystic." 
This statement by a provocative foreigner may 
underestimate the interest of the contemporary 
Japanese in the arcane or the spiritual, but it 
does point to one quality of Ando's work. 


LAND OF WOOD 
Although, of course, known for his masterful 
handling of concrete, Ando has experimented 
with wood in two interesting buildings which 
point toward a fundamental aspect of his work: 
his close attachment to the land and history of 
Japan. The first of these was in fact not built in 
Japan, but in Seville on the occasion of Expo 
'92. The Japanese Pavilion (1990-1992) had the 
distinction of being the largest wooden build- 
ing in the world, with a main facade 60 meters 
long, a depth of 40 meters, and a maximum 
height of 25 meters. Aside from being made 
essentially of wood, which has long been 
the preferred building material of Japan, the 
pavilion also included traditional forms such as 
the drum-shaped entrance bridge (taikobashi). 
At the summit of this bridge, visitors naturally 
arrived at the entrance, but also discovered 
a view of the Guadalquivir River from which 
Columbus sailed toward the New World. Enor- 
mous glue-laminated wooden columns provid- 
ing a 17-meter interior ceiling height were 
assembled in Japan and shipped to the site. 
Just as it recalled Japanese temple architecture 
in a form distilled by Ando's design process, 
so the pavilion incorporated such specifically 
modern features as a translucent Teflon roof. 
This unusual mixture of tradition and moder- 
nity, but also of Japanese and Western cultures 
and histories, begins to reveal the breadth of 
Ando's ambition. 

A number of the ideas developed by Ando 
in Seville have found a more definitive form in 
one of his most inspiring works, the Museum 
of Wood (Mikata-gun, Hyogo, 1993-94). This 
museum was built to commemorate the 45th 
National Wood Festival in Hyogo Prefecture, 
which is traditionally held on Arbor Day, a 
ceremony founded by the former emperor in 
the 1950s following the wartime destruction 
of the forests. Located three hours by car from 
Osaka in the mountains of Hyogo Prefecture, 
near a ski resort, the remote, wooded site 
covers an area of 168,310 m2. Built of wood, 
with a steel frame and reinforced concrete, 
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the museum features a ring-shaped exhibi- 
tion hall with a 46-meter outer diameter and a 
22-meter wide central void. The access bridge 
cuts directly through the structure, passing 
over a central fountain, and leading visitors 
200 meters further on to an observation deck 
and guest house. Inside the museum, а sloping 
floor guides visitors down along a spiral path, 
which takes them twice into the central void. 
Locally milled Hyogo cedar was used for the 
posts and beams. The enormous laminated 
wood columns, rising to a height of 16 meters, 
are arranged in a manner that is reminiscent of 
the forest, and also recalls the Seville build- 
ing. Although not related to the design of any 
particular temple, this structure does inspire 

a feeling of communion with nature. Because 
of its location, its theme, and its design, the 
Museum of Wood highlights the ties of Ando 
to the land and to the history of Japan, without 
any trace of the type of superficial historicism 
that was typical of postmodern architecture. 
More clearly stated, he is pointing the way to a 
kind of modern architecture which is con- 
scious not only of the distant past, but also of 
more recent achievements such as those of Le 
Corbusier or Louis Kahn. 


JAPAN PAST AND PRESENT 

The presence of most of the buildings of Ando 
owes something to the very thickness of their 
concrete walls. In the case of the Church of the 
Light, the shell of the building is no less than 
380 mm thick, whereas the Church on the 
Water in Hokkaido (design: 09/1985-04/1988; 
construction: 04/1988-09/1988) has a triple 
skin with a 250-mm-thick outer layer of con- 
crete, 50 mm of insulation and a 600-mm-thick 
inner wall of concrete. As Philip Drew writes, 
"Ando conceived his buildings almost as Land 
Art, buried places that struggle to emerge from 
the earth, which by their struggle dramatize the 
encounter between architecture and nature." 
Although this tendency to view buildings as a 
form of Land Art is even more strongly ex- 
pressed in projects such as the Benesse House, 
Ando's Chikatsu-Asuka Historical Museum 
(Minamikawachi, Osaka, 1991-1994) provides 
strong evidence of his attachment not only to 
the land, but also to the ancient history of Japan. 
Situated near the town of Kishi in the Prefecture 
of Osaka, this unusual structure is built amidst 
some of the best-known burial mounds (kofun) 
in Japan, including four imperial tombs. 

The Chikatsu-Asuka Historical Museum is 
located in a lush green natural setting around 
a bend in the road leading from the small 
town of Kishi. Ando's own description of the 
building gives a clear idea of its appearance. 
"To produce a museum integrated with the 
burial mounds, it was conceived as a stepped 
hill lifted tectonically from the natural ter- 
rain, from where the visitor could view the 
entire burial mound group. Nearby, plum trees, 
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a pond, and paths among the surrounding 
hills envelop the museum in an environment 
conducive to outdoor activity and allow it to 
function as a regional hub. Its roof, which is 
really a large stepped plaza, will be used for 
drama and music festivals as well as lectures 
and other performances. Inside the building, 
the display areas are dark and the objects are 
exhibited as they were found in the tombs. 
Visitors experience the sensation of entering an 
actual tomb and feel drawn, in mood, back to 
ancient times." 

A main feature of the museum is the 
concrete tower whose windowless presence 
dominates the stepped structure. Once the 
visitor has entered the museum, he looks up 
into the void inside the tower, expecting to 
find a source of light. Instead, he stares into 
black space. When asked how he conceived the 
idea of this central tower, with its undeniably 
sculptural presence, especially when viewed 
from the outside, Ando says emphatically, “My 
first thought in the case of the tower of the 
Chikatsu-Asuka Museum was to create the 
interior feeling of a tomb. The exterior form 
evolved from that desire. I wanted the interior 
space of the museum to be even darker than it 
is, but for security reasons, it was necessary to 
maintain a certain level of light." 

In Ando's affirmation that he wished to 
make the Chikatsu-Asuka Historical Museum's 
interior even darker, there is a reminiscence 
of his comments on the Church of the Light, 
which he might well have built without the 
glass in the cruciform opening. There is in this 
gesture a rigor, or rather an intention, to push 
an idea to its limits, which is characteristic of 
the work of Ando. In this museum dedicated 
to the tomb culture of Japan, it was logical to 
relate the design to that of its historic environ- 
ment, but again, Tadao Ando's distillation of 
the concept led him to create a thoroughly 
modern building, which is also deeply rooted 
in the very earth of Japan. These connections 
are emphasized in the main structure, but also 
in the immediate environment, which has also 
been designed by the architect. A waterfall 
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runs close to the entrance of the museum, 
which is reached by walking along a curved 
path, delineated by a concrete wall. The use 

of water, here as in many other projects such 
as those in Himeji, does have a particular sig- 
nificance for the architect. As he says, “For the 
Japanese, water is not only felt in terms of its 
physical presence but in spiritual terms. There 
is an expression for example that has it that 
we can forget the past by throwing it into the 
water. The use of water in my architecture is 
therefore an attempt to bring to bear a spiritual 
dimension which is directly related to Japa- 
nese thought and tradition.” The visitor can 
enter the museum, or choose to walk through 
its grounds, where there are various points of 
view on the structure itself and on the nearby 
burial sites. A concrete "folly” in the garden 
frames a perfect view of the museum itself, 
blending nature, history, and the earth itself to 
form a coherent, modern whole. 


ISLANDS OF THE MIND 

The Benesse House Museum and Hotel 
(Naoshima, Kagawa, 1990- 1992; oval: 1994-95) 
is located on an elevated cape at the southern 
end of the relatively unspoiled part of Naoshi- 
ma Island, in the Inland Sea of Japan. This is- 
land can be reached by ferry from neighboring 
industrial ports such as Takamatsu and Uno. 
The complex itself can be entered either by 
road, or from an arrival pier and stepped plaza. 
In phase one, Ando designed a large exhibition 
space and a small hotel, with a total floor area 
of 3,643 m2. In this instance, Ando combined 
the use of stone rubble walls and concrete. 
Because it is part ofa national park site, and 
because construction is severely regulated in 
Japan’s remaining wilderness areas, environ- 
mental considerations led to more than half 

of the volume being under ground. The main 
exhibition hall, sunken below grade, is two 
levels high, 50 meters long and eight meters 
wide, and is used to show contemporary art, 
with works by artists such as Frank Stella. 
From its restaurant terrace and other locations, 
the Benesse House offers spectacular views of 
the Inland Sea with its cone-shaped islands 
and remarkably heavy maritime traffic. Phase 
two, used mainly as hotel space, includes 598 
m2 of floor area. Since regulations would have 
required this building to have a pitched roof, 
Ando placed the structure underground. It is 

a one-level building with an oval plan, and an 
oval courtyard and basin. By digging into the 
site, Tadao Ando has created something akin 
to an earthwork. As he says looking forward, 
“There is a plan to have me design one building 
a year all over this area. Every time you come, 
there will be something under construction. 
This will be kept up for ten, twenty years. This 
project is very much like contemporary art 

in its conception.” When asked if he really 
views his architecture as a form of Land Art, 
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Ando replies, “That naturally depends оп each 
project. It should be remembered that most 

of the great examples of traditional Japanese 
architecture were designed with reference to 
their gardens. Those monuments are in a sense 
a version of Land Art before the time of Land 
Art.” This indirect response does not fully 
explain Andoss attitude, but it does once again 
point to his reverence for Japanese tradition, 
combined with a great interest in the master- 
pieces of modern architecture. When asked if 
there is a difference between a work of art and 
architecture, or if a building can be a work of 
art, he says, “1 try to make my wotrks as beauti- 
ful as possible. I should say, however, when 

I look at buildings like Le Corbusier's Villa 
Savoye or certain works of Louis Kahn, that I 
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feel that those ате indeed works of art.” Ando 
may not wish to compare architecture and art 
directly, but other comments that he has made, 
such as those in his acceptance speech for the 
1995 Pritzker Prize, shed further light on this 
central question: 

“Architecture is deemed complete onlu upon 
the interuention of the human that experi- 
ences it. In other words, architectural space 
becomes alive only in correspondence with 
the human presence that perceives it in our 
contemporary culture, where all of us are 
subjected to intense exterior stimulation, espe- 
cially by the electronic environment, the role 
of architectural space as a spiritual shelter is 
crucial. Here again, what is of primary impor- 
tance is the imagination and fictionality that 


architecture contains beyond the substantive. 
Without stepping into the ambiguous realm of 
the human spirit-happiness, affection, tran- 
quility, tension-architecture cannot achieve 
its fictionality. This is truly architecture’s 
proper realm, but it is also one that is impos- 
sible to formulate. Only after speculating the 
worlds of both the actual and the fictional to- 
gether can architecture come into existence as 
an expression, and rise into the realm of art.” 


AND THE EARTH TREMBLED 
Hompuku-ji is located on the island of Awaji. 
As fate would have it, at 5:46 a.m. local time on 
January 17, 1995, an earthquake measuring 7.2 
on the Richter scale had as its center a point 

14 kilometers below the surface of northern 











Awaji (N 34.36° E 195.03’). This cataclysmic 
event, which lasted a mere 20 seconds, left 
6,400 dead, and 236,000 homeless, and more 
than 67,000 homes completely destroyed, 
principally in the nearby port city of Kobe. It 
is a measure of the depth of his own feeling 
about these events that Ando contributed the 
$100,000 awarded to him by the Hyatt Founda- 
tion for the Pritzker Prize to a foundation for 
orphans of the Hanshin-Awaji earthquake. 
Thanks to their inherent solidity, and to their 
locations, neither Hompuku-ji nor Ando’s 
buildings in Kobe, such as the Rokko Housing, 
were damaged by these events. Although there 
were historical records of earthquakes in the 
region (an event of magnitude 7 or greater in 
1596 and a magnitude 6.1 earthquake in 1916 


at almost exactly the same epicenter), it had 
been widely assumed that Kobe was less at risk 
than Tokyo or other parts of Japan. If Ando’s 
buildings in or near Kobe survived, it is due 

to the fact that they are designed to withstand 
earthquakes. Japanese building codes now 
impose precautions on architects, but Ando’s 
thick walls are also the product of a land where 
the stability of the earth itself can be called 
into question. 


THE NEXT PHASE 

Perhaps because of the numerous awards 

he has received, and certainly because of 

the consistent attention of the international 
media, Ando has begun to build more and 
more outside of Japan. His first house, located 
in Illinois (House in Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 
1993-1997), and his first museum in the United 
States (Pulitzer Foundation for the Arts, Saint 
Louis, Missouri, 1997-2001) recently bolstered 
Ando's international reputation. A particularly 
pared-down design, the Pulitzer Foundation 
was first imagined as the renovation of an old 
automobile factory in an abandoned area of 
Saint Louis as part of an urban revitalization 
program baptized *Grand Center" (phase one). 
Later, a new site was chosen by the client after a 
careful consideration of the qualities of Ando's 
architecture. The completed structure consists 
of two rectangular boxes both 7.3 meters wide, 
but with slightly different lengths: 62.2 meters 
and 65.9 meters. The taller of the two volumes 
(there is a 3.05-meter differential) contains the 
double-height main gallery, and the almost 
austere concrete design is enlivened by a central 
reflecting pool. Tadao Ando himself calls the 
design *an uncompromising box." In describ- 
ing his reaction to the American context, the 
architect recalls that he was influenced by the 
work of both Ludwig Mies van der Rohe and 
Louis Kahn. Indeed, there is a Miesian simplic- 
ity in this design, and a recollection of the kind 
of simple volumetric repetition seen in Kahn's 
Kimbell Museum, for example. 

After this relatively small structure, Ando 
moved on to one of the most prestigious com- 
missions won recently by a foreign architect 
in an international competition in the United 
States, the Modern Art Museum of Fort Worth 
(Fort Worth, Texas, 1999-2002). With a floor 
area almost seven times greater than that of the 
Pulitzer Foundation, the Fort Worth museum 
is located near to Louis Kahn's seminal Kimbell 
Art Museum. It comprises a series of parallel 
rectangular boxes, a rhythm interrupted only 
by the oblique oval shape of the café. The three 
shorter boxes house the exhibition areas, while 
the two longer ones are occupied by more pub- 
lic spaces. Generous gardens and a large pond 
create contiguous outdoor areas that are in- 
tended to contribute to the sense of place and 
civic pride generated by the museum. Here, as 
in so many other of his buildings, Ando uses 


the vocabulary of Modernism to new effects, 
proving that Euclidean geometry is not a thing 
of the past in architecture. 


WATER, LIGHT, AND RECOGNITION 
Tadao Ando does his best to minimize the 
impact of the awards he has received. He says, 
"Prizes are not really that important to me 
especially vis-à-vis what I have built. I am natu- 
rally honored to receive them, but I do make a 
conscious effort to keep my mind on my work. It 
may be that prizes have brought me more pres- 
tigious clients, but curiously those prestigious 
clients sometimes are very demanding, and in a 
sense, I must work all the harder to achieve my 
own goals. It is extremely important to me that I 
remain free in my own mind." Defining his own 
set of rules, which might seem to be every bit as 
rigorous as the unity of time and place imposed 
on classical theater, Ando has set out to explore 
the past and the future of architecture. He has 
created links between East and West, between 
modernity and ancient tradition, between 
nature and the built environment, and between 
the very physical reality of a material as solid 

as concrete and the more ethereal realm of the 
spirit. Looking to his own country as well as to 
the modern and classical heritage of the West, 
he has chosen a clear path that leads to nothing 
other than the simplicity of perfection. Beyond 
the careful mastery he shows in the actual de- 
sign of buildings, Ando has gone much further 
than most of today's architects in considering 
the environment of architecture, particularly 

in its vegetal or water-borne manifestations. 
Many of Ando's buildings make use of water, 
light, and nature itself to transcend the usual 
limits of architecture. Even in densely packed 
urban environments, light and wind recall that 
nature is never far. This Japanese concept travels 
well for those who have the presence of mind to 
look carefully at Ando's work outside his native 
country. Although he is profoundly Japanese, he 
has, thanks in good part to his wife Yumiko, who 
speaks fluent English, reached out to build in 
many other parts of the world. Professional staff 
members such as Masataka Yano and Kulapat 
Yantrasast are also bilingual and travel con- 
stantly to bring Ando's designs to life outside of 
Japan. No architect other than Ando has received 
the four most prestigious international awards 
for his profession: the Pritzker, Carlsberg, Prae- 
mium Imperiale, and Kyoto Prize. The juries of 
these prizes have acknowledged a fact to which 
his built work bears impressive witness: Tadao 
Ando is the world's greatest living architect. t2 


Ando: Complete Works 1975-2012 is published 
by Taschen; wwu.taschen.com. A 3,000 lim- 
ited run of 300 numbered copies, presented in 
a matte-finish custom oakwood-box, designed 
by the architect, including an individual 
sketch hand-drawn and signed by Tadao 
Ando, is available now. 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PART OF A MAN'S BODY, 1986 
@DUANE MICHALS; COURTESY PACE/MACGILL GALLERY, NEW YORK. 


AS A COMPLETELY SELF-TAUGHT PHOTOGRAPHER—HE’S NEVER EVEN HAD A STUDIO !— 
DUANE MICHALS' WORK WAS AMONG THE FIRST TO MAKE INNOVATIVE USE OF PHOTO SEQUENC- 
ES, INCORPORATING TEXT ΤΟ ΕΧΑΜΙΝΕ EMOTION, PHILOSOPHY, AND ENVIRONMENT. 

HIS STORIED CAREER HAS INCLUDED SHOOTING FOR ESQUIRE, VOGUE, MADEMOISELLE, BE- 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PART OF А WOMAN'S BODY, 1986 
@DUANE MICHALS; COURTESY PACE/MACGILL GALLERY, NEW YORK. 


ING THE OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER FOR THE 1968 OLYMPICS, AND PUBLISHING OVER 50 
BOOKS. TREATS! PAYS THE GROUNDBREAKING PHOTOGRAPHER A VISIT IN NEW YORK CITY TO DIS- 
CUSS HIS NEW MEMOIR AND MOVIE, WHY HE ALWAYS SHOOTS FIRST AND ASK QUESTIONS LATER, 

AND HIS RUMORED ALTER EGO, STEFAN MIHAL BY RENA SILVERMAN 


HELLO, MR. MICHALS. 
HOW ARE YOU? 


Im great. Fit as a fiddle, ready for love. 

I hear you have a new memoir? 

Yes, you’re talking about my army book. It’s about being gay in the mili- 
tary. It deals with the worst time in my life. 

What do you mean? 

Being in the army was the worst time in my life and I always wanted to 
do something about it, but Inever had any occasion. What happened 
was, when I was in the service, I had two great bodies of correspon- 
dence. One was with my pretend girlfriend Helen McDonald-we dated 
all through college-and the other one was with my gay guru from McK- 
eesport, Pittsburgh, Richard McFadden. So fast-forward 40 years and 
Im out of touch with both of them. About 10 years ago, I get in touch 
with Dick McFadden and he said, “I saved all your letters.” Then another 
few years later, Helen McDonald said, “I saved all your letters. I thought 
you’d want to read them.” And that seemed to be a funny coincidence 
from those two years I was in the service 40 years ago. Then, two years 
ago, I was rummaging through a lot of debris and I found the black hole 
[at my house] where the letters went. I had this whole wave of nostalgia. 
The gods were sending me a message. And that’s how it happened. 

Is it a straight memoir in terms of format? 

It is mostly written in verse because I liked to rhyme. I wasn’t taking 
photographs then; I only had about two rolls of film and saved all the 
photographs I had. It’s not a photo book. I wish I could say that the writ- 
ing was brilliant...but it’s okay. It has the tale-tell marks of the preco- 
cious and overwrought, but it was also filled with a lot of genuine terror 
about being in the military. Like all my writing, I cannot write for effect; 
it's all honest. I wasn't writing literature, writing what I felt in the mo- 
ment. 

Obviously writing and photography are different creative mediums 
and you have over 30 photography books in print. With your photog- 
raphy you have managed to achieve a high level of recognition in both 
the commercial and art worlds. Many photographers these days seem 
to fall into one category or another. How did you manage to master 
both? 

Our minds aren’t just attuned to doing one thing. I love challenges. I 
loved the challenge of doing commercial work. I thrived on doing some- 
thing Гуе never done before. Cindy Sherman is doing the same thing 
she’s always done. A lot of photographers make whole careers doing 

the same thing over and over, but I don't. I have 32 books I made. I did 

a children's book, I did a book on quantum physics, I did a book about 
Egypt for a French publisher, and I did a book on my house, about being 
in the army. There's a wonderful book if you've ever read it called Zen 
Mind, Beginner’s Mind: Informal Talks on Zen Meditation and Prac- 
tice. It is a compilation of talks given by Shunryu Suzuki, published 

by Weatherhill in 1970. The idea is you must always be the beginner 
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because when you do something for the first time you give it all your 
attention. But, when you do something a lot then it becomes a habit, 

a tick. Being the beginner forces you to solve something you've never 
tried. I thrive on not knowing what I'm going to do next. 

I can totally relate. 

I always say I shoot first and ask questions later. 

That's the smarter way. But isn't it harder to avoid being pigeonholed 
by the art world? It seems so easy to only get one label. You're either a 
fine art photographer or you're a commercial photographer or you're a 
fashion photographer, and so on. 

Yes. You do get pigeonholed but as a commercial person, I did every- 
thing. I don't know if I could make it today because what I did was so 
specialized. I would get these assignments and I would think, "What am 
I doing here?' I did Paris Collections twice. But I love that I have a very 
dense career. I’m proud of all of it. Tm proud of my commercial work. I 
did The Police's album, Synchronicity; I did the album for Carly Simon. 
You've often said that you express yourself through your medium. Can 
you tell me more about that? 

Well, the keyword is expression. It's not about photography, it's not 
about tap dancing, and it's not about painting. It's about how well you 
express yourself. I’m quite willing to write or to paint or to 
photograph. I don't care. But you have to think, Well, what do I have 
to express? The trouble with students, especially now, is that they know 
too much about photography and they have nothing to say. It's the 
disadvantage of being young. It's like [the difference between] reading 
100 love stories versus the moment when you finally fall in love. When 
you're 20 or 22, you need a lot of life. 

What was the first thing you were able to express? 

I did a sequence called Sad Farewell, because the first part of my life T 
was always saying goodbye. I said goodbye to my friends in high school, 
then I said goodbye to my family, then to my school in Colorado, and 
then I went to the army and said goodbye to my friends in the army. I 
spent the first 25 years saying goodbye. But, then I could do a sequence 
called Sad Farewell, because I hated saying goodbye to people. 

Does the ever-changing technology of photography ever inhibit the 
expression? 

When I started I knew nothing about photography. I learned everything 
by trial and error. That's the best way. But, I had to know what I was 
doing. I couldn't do a Life magazine cover unless I knew how to take 

a picture. But I never learned how to use a strobe; I don't know any of 
that. As I said, people are either defined by the medium or you redefine 
the medium in terms of your needs. I redefined the medium. But, most 
people are defined by the medium. I have very little equipment. I always 
wanted to be a cottage industry. I only have two cameras. 

You once said, "When I came on the scene in the early 60s, to be a 
photographer meant to be Edward Weston, Dorothea Lange or Cartier- 
Bresson. Then Diane Arbus appeared, and that was very shocking 
because she dealt with freaks, a terrible word. Then we had Larry 
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TAKE ONE AND SEE MT. FUJIAMA, 1975 
ODUANE MICHALS; COURTESY PACE/MACGILL GALLERY, NEW YORK. 
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CERTAIN WORDS MUST BE SAID, 1976 
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Clark photographing kids shooting up, Joel-Peter Witkin decapitat- 
ing anything, and Robert Mapplethorpe with whips up inappropri- 
ate orifices. Now it keeps escalating, with Andres Serrano peeing on 
everything and Nan Goldin getting beaten up. Somehow it's viewed as 
being honest, but to me it's just the eternal voyeur looking at low life.” 
Ifound this interesting. Can you explain more? 

To get rid of anybody you first have to make them the “other.” It's very 
easy for a Nazi to say, 'Ukrainians are subhuman; the Jews are subhu- 
man; they're not us. They're not really Germans!' Although they have 
lived in Germany for three million years. What Mapplethorpe did is say, 
“We [the gay men] are not you. We love to party and get drunk all the 
time and wear feathers and gang bang.' And so what he [Mapplethorpe] 
did was to "free" museum walls for the self-portrait of a whip up his ass. 
I think it's awful. It's playing the shock game and I never trust shock. I 
find shock to be the last refuge of the scoundrel as an artist. The same 
goes for what’s-his-name with his Piss Christ? 

Andres Serrano. 

Yes. 

Didn't both Mapplethorpe and Serrano get in trouble with the govern- 
ment for their work? 

Probably-and with good reason. They did so much damage to the NEA 
[National Endowment for the Arts] and to good people. It's not sour 
grapes because l've had a wonderful life and I've always talked about my 
gay issues in my work, but not like that. You have to separate pornogra- 
phy from art and once you pretend pornography is art or call pornogra- 
phy art then you're really scraping the bottom of the bell. I think Sally 
Mann is terrific. She's legitimate. The thing that's interesting is photog- 
raphy is the one area where there are just as many important women as 
there are men. You have the recently canonized Cindy Sherman, Diane 
Arbus, Annie Liebowitz, Sally Mann, Nan Goldin, and Woodman. I mean 
these are all major figures in photography. You don't get the same thing 
in any other art. I mean can you name five women painters of the same 
caliber? 

Good point. Francesca Woodman and Cindy Sherman both had major 
retrospectives at different museums, Woodman at the Guggenheim 
and Sherman at the MoMA. What do you think of Cindy Sherman's 
recent “canonization,” as you call it? 

Its not that she isn't talented. We've now entered the realm of the 
museum photograph. With my generation, who came up in the 50s 

and 60s, it was a very small world. We became photographers out of 

the passion of being photographers-there were no rewards, there were 
no museum shows. Helen Gee had this little room in a coffee shop off 
Sheridan Square where she would pin up Ansel Adams and you could 
buy them for five bucks. I always thought photography could never be as 
corrupt as the painting world because the money wasn't there. But, now 
the money is there. 

Can you talk more about that? 

In my satire, Foto Follies: How Photography Lost Its Virginity on the 


Way to the Bank, I say I don't trust any photograph that is so large it 
can only enter a museum. It is designed for the museum wall. I mean 
you have to have a 10-foot wall to have a 10-foot photograph on it. And 
the larger they get the more banal they are. Also the money's there. So, 
people like Cindy Sherman are turning out products-she sold a picture 
for $3,890,500. That's a product. That's business. The art world is like 
Hollywood. You have the major studios and each studio has a stable of 
stars. And every year each gallery has a stable of stars, too. Unfortu- 
nately, I think once you start making products your art career is over. 
You become a merchandiser; you become a purveyor of art politics. And 
then that market can consume you. Cindy Sherman is the poster child 
for the new museum world. Now all these kids are coming out of pho- 
tography school and they all want to be Cindy Sherman. They all want 
to be stars! A guy named [Wolfgang] Tillmans photographs his breakfast 
after he eats it with a snapshot. Then he makes a big photograph. 

Okay, a personal question: Is it true you have an alter ego? 

Yes. His name is Stefan Mihal. 

What is he like? 

He's the guy I never became. Picture your opposite. He's my dop- 
pelganger. He's the one who got married and had six kids and is still 
Catholic and still lives in Pittsburgh and believes every lie the Catholic 
Church ever told. He's my complete opposite. And if we should ever 
meet [winks], we would blow up the universe. 

Does Stefan take pictures? 

No. He watches football, loves the Pittsburgh Pirates, and drinks Lauder 
beer, and he's very fat, and has lots of hair. 

What does this character help you reconcile or see? 

I love the idea. He's the person I never became. It's an interesting con- 
cept. 

Yes, it is. In terms of your work, is it fair to say that you create staged 
documents? 

That's right. There is a movie we just made, The Man Who Invented 
Himself. It came from a poem Га written about the same thing. It's 

like what I said, “That all things that he experiences in his lifetime 

are his inventions.' He invented the moon and the trees and all things 
visible and invisible and at this moment he is inventing me writing 
this and you reading this. Yes, you, too, are his invention. If you told 
him this he would not understand and deny it even though all things 
that he thought possible became possible and all things he thought im- 
possible were impossible and in the end he would even invent his own 
death and he would never know that he had invented it all. So that's the 
movie. 

How long is the film? 

Its a feature documentary film that's an hour and a half. 

Your early sequences are like small storyboards, so a film really does 
make sense. The concept of a man who invented himself reminds me of 
what I brought up before: the staged document. You invent the charac- 
ters in your photographs, which then invent you. Meanwhile, photogra- 
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phy plays that trick on the eye, always appearing truthful or real at first. 
Well, it>s real in the sense that these people that I photograph do exist, 
but they [the characters] are all fiction. I consider most photographers to 
be newspaper reporters and I consider myself to be a short-story writer. 
They go around and report the facts; Robert Frank reported what he 
found on the street, and my process was simply the opposite. That's not 
to say we shouldn't have newspaper reporters, but I introduced to pho- 
tography the possibility of writing poetry, my own [poetry]. I don't look 
for life; I know I am life. You can spend your entire life photographing 
black people, but that doesn't mean you know a thing about what 

it feels like to be black-or men photographing women. They'll 
photograph tits and ass, but they won't.... You see you become the 
artist when you transcend description and you bring insight into what 
you're photographing. Photographers are quite happy to just describe 
what they find. But, without bringing insight, it's always going to just 
be description. 

Where do you get your inspiration? Is it internal or external? 

Always internal. 

Has that always been the case? 

Yes. It’s like gas. And then you fart and...[ laughs]. 

ΓΗ write that down! No, but seriously when you define description 
against interpretation, you sound almost like a writer defining his 
craft. 

Well, that's nice too. Why couldn't I possibly be a writer? 

You easily could be a writer. Have you ever looked back and wished 
you'd been labeled a writer versus a photographer? 

For instance, right now sitting here talking to you! 

Do you think, looking back, that you've learned a lot from your work? 
If I haven't, then I must be pretty stupid. I find I’m still learning, too. 
Learning should never come to an end. I judge people by the quality 

of their minds and by the questions they ask. I can't stand people who 
don't have any opinion. I am very opinionated. My mother and father 
would come to see an exhibit with all kinds of stuff going on in it and I 
would say, “What did you think of that?’ And my mother would say, ‘Oh, 
that's nice.’ 

Do you feel that your art reconciles a sort of bottomless longing for a 
purpose or a quest? 

People are always chasing the wrong thing. I did a thing for a Swiss 
magazine years ago. It was about New York. I wrote a little script 

called “I Dreamed the Perfect Day in New York” and I had to write a 
little essay. It was about how people from all over the country, the 
ambitious and talented, come to New York for the rewards of the city. 
It's like in Paris-everybody came to Paris at the turn of the century. 
And maybe in another fifty years it will be Shanghai, but there's 
always the city where the talented gravitate to be ambitious, the rest of 
the people stay home. And why do they come to the city? They come 
for fame; they come for wealth or money; they come for sex; they come 
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for power. So I did a little story about this kind of thing. 

Is there anything that ever got in the way of that creative intuition? 
Sure, in the beginning because one doesn't feel secure if you don't 

have history. When you're young, you're all future and very little past 
and when you're old, you're all past and very little future. So you have 
no history by the time you're 20, you only have your family's history. 
Only after 20 do you begin to invent yourself. But up until then, you're 
always going to be the son of, the daughter of, etc. Then eventually you 
evolve-hopefully-out of that. To take a real leap into the future means 
letting go-and letting go is very difficult. To let go of all of your pro- 
gramming, your prejudices, your family's prejudices, you have to say 
you're not your family. And that's not disrespectful-you are simply 

not your family. If I wanted to make my mother and father happy, Га 

be living in a township in Pennsylvania with kids, still in the Catholic 
Church, and with my huge fat wife I haven't fucked since the wedding 
night-except for those 3.2 kids. My aunt Mary lived in a little town in 
Pennsylvania her whole life. She was born in a white house; she died in 
that white house; she never got married. Life happened- but not to her. 
Life happened some place else. It's like that Stephen Sondheim song 
from Gypsy: [he begins singing] 'Some people could be content playing 
bingo...” 

Do you listen to music a lot? 

Oh, yes. But, I only listen to classical music. I love Beethoven, Prokofiev. 
Pm always interested in how people became the people they became. 
What were those ingredients that take a nerdy little kid from Pittsburgh 
and turn him into Andy Warhol? 

You knew him, right? 

Yes. Not well. We only necked once [laughs]. Write that down. 

What’s your typical routine look like today? 

Fred and 1 are in our eighties and we have a lot of luxuries because 
when I did commercial work I made a lot of money. We live very quietly. 
Our apartment is filled with art, filled with flowers, and lots of plants, 
and books. We have a nice little nest filled with life-enhancing things. 
And I cook. I have plants in the kitchen, we have a greenhouse, and it's 
really nice. There is nothing I want to do that I haven’t done. Most people 
my age are filled with regret and are broken down. They ate too much, 
they smoked too much. My dad died at 68 from...his best friends were 
cigarettes and they betrayed him in the end. 

Finally, any advice for young artists today? 

You know, students have to realize, in the end, there’s no audience. 
Students worry about their art. Your mother doesn>t even care what 
you do. There's no audience. I never think of an audience. It's so stupid. 
What audience? How pretentious is that. I often hear young people say, 
‘Oh, I can play the New York game.’ I never played the New York game. I 
never go to openings; I never go to clubs; I don't even wear black. Believe 
me, I've heard about people who fuck their way to success. Га have 
loved to fuck my way to success! {3 
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Frequent TREATS! contributor, Tony Duran, whose sensual forms and architeetural kne to £3 
photography, collaborates with French furniture house Jean de Merry. An October дает 2 
qnd black tie evening are the end result of fabric, form, furniture, and function melding togethe 

to create iconic and arresting images that showcase both Duran’s identifiable: sultry style. with 

Jean de Merry’s fragile, yet masculine approach to chic environments. Duran Zs s use of NY Ж 
natural light and two specific locations, along with his harem of beautiful souls harkens back to~ 
what Duran calls his old days of shooting where photography wasn’t all about r money or produc- 
tion, but the subject matter and composition bathed in the most beautiful light. Locations include 
de Merry’s sophisticated Melrose Place Showroom playing against the more gritty, haunting 
warehouse where the designer’s pieces are hand-crafted—flowers in the attic meets diamonds in 
the rough. тр ን 
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